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De ne eS 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


REVIVALS IN 1736-42. WHITEFIELP, EDWARDS. 
{from President Quiney’s History of Harvard Uni- 
versity. ] 

George Whitefield. 

In September, 1740, George Whitefield, the 
celebrated itinerant preacher, made his first ap- 
pearance in New England; exciting, like other | 
comets, terror in some, wonder in others, curi- | 
osity in all. By many Whitefield was hailed 
as a special messenger from Heaven, sent to) 
awaken, alarm,and convert. By others he was 
viewed as an enthusiast, producing transient 
effects by means of a vivid imagination and | 
theatrical eloquence. The clergy were not less 
divided than the people on the value of his, 
ministrations. Some regarded them as the 
manifest outpouring of the Holy Spirit through 
a chosen instrument; others, as the natural re- 
suit of a cultivated and well-managed oratori- 
cal talent. Vol. I. p. 40. 

At Cambridge, as elsewhere, the weak and 
timid were excited, and terrified, by the elo-| 
quence of Whitefield, and remarkable convic- 
tions, as they were carefully called, took place. | 
The scholars of the College were said by many 
to be ‘in general wonderfully wrought upon.’ 
Others took a different view of these effects, 
among whom was Henry Flynt, a man highly 
esteemed for his piety and learning, who had 
been more than forty years a Tutor of the 
College. His opinions concerning Whitefield 
indicate great calmness and judgment, and are 
the more remarkable, as they were recorded at 
a moment when the whole vicinity was ina 
state of lively excitement from his eloquence, 
and could not have been influenced by subse- 





quent occurrences. 

Flynt writes; ‘October 12th, 1740. Hav- 
ing heard the preaching and had something of 
the conversation of the famous Mr George 
Whitefield, who is about twenty-six years of 
age; very popular and affecting in his delivery 
and address; not rational or argumentative ; 
nor useth much Scripture in confirmation of 
his points. He has the old New England and 
Puritanie way of thinking and preaching about 
and justification 
by faith alone, original sin, &c. He appears to 
sincerely desirous to do 


regeneration, and conversion, 


be a zood man, and 


good to the souls of sinners; is very apt to 
judge hardly, and censure, in the severest terms, 
those that differ from his scheme. He seeins 
to be a man not much acyuainted with books, 
and indeed he has had but little time for it, 
which makes me wonder at his positive and 
dogmatical way of expressing himself in some 


things.’ Ibid. 42. 
Signs of the usual result of sueh violent ex- 
citemeuts soon appeared in the community, and, 


inthe seminary. In the course of two years a 
reaction became so manifest, that Mr Appleton, 
the candid and pious pastor of Cambridge, in 
bearing renewed testiinony to the certainty, that 
religious impressions ‘in some years past uad 
occurred, especially among the younger sort,’ 
Was yet compelled to make this remarkable 
‘But then, what I look upon as 
matter of lamentation at this day, is, that those 
convictions, as to great numbers, in these parts 
of the land, have died away, without leaving 
any good effect upon them. And that, through 
the werkness of men, and the subtlety of Satan, 


concession. 


many errors, delusions, and disorders have crept 
iutu suine places, and much of the religious | 
concern is degenerating into controversy.’ 
Ibid. 46. 
The principles of high Calvinism, which he 
Whitefield] preached in their most appalling 


terrors, had been previously wielded by eminent 
New England with like effect. 
Northampton, in Massachusetts, in 17-46, 
revivals were accompanied by as extraordinary 
mental and physical phenomena, as those occa- 
oned by the preaching of Whitefield. The lit- 
ouragement given to this excitement by 
College, and their open 

itions of Whitefield, were regarded as 
evidences of their want of sympathy with Cal- 
Viaistic doctrines, of which these ‘revivals’ 
ned and Jauded as the natural results. 


Gergymen in 


4 ? 


he ep 


the vernors of the 


lruits, 
declared, with pointed allusion to the senti- 
ts alleged to prevail in the College, ‘ do not 
grow on Arminian ground.’ 

nee the struggles of the contending reli- 

parties of that period to gain and retain 
an ascendency in Harvard College, have had an 
unquestionable influence on the character and 
lortunes of the institution, it is requisite to re- 
fur to the doctrines and spirit by which they 
Were also due to those 
men, who first incurred the odium of diminish- 
ing the influence of Calvinistie principles in the 
College, to show what the rival doctrines were, 


an eminent Calvinistic clergyman 


characterized. It is 


and the manner in which they were supported 
by their 
niay be enabled justly to determine which were 
most in unison with the spirit of the sacred 


respective advocates, that after times 


Q 


scriptures 

| : 

at in a work, strictly historical; no reference 
will be imade to any sectarian influences or doc- 
trines except such as were the acknowledged 


instruments in producing those ‘ revivals,’ which 
College openly into the field of reli-| 


Qrew tue 


cious controversy; and, that impartiality may 
e observed in respect to the doctrines and 
views of the contending sects, they will be sta-, 


ted ia the language used by distinguished di- | 
Vines, recognized by their contemporaries and 
by their re pective parties as their most power- | 
ful advocates, aod entitled to the character of 


lea lers. Ibid. 58-4. 


Jonathan Edwards. 

Few men, in any age, ever devoted them- 
selves to the interests of their profession with 
more ardent, uotiring zeal, than Jonathan Ed- 
vards. In his station at Northampton, then a 
small village containing about a thousand or 
fifteen hundred souls, on the frontier of Massa- 
Chusetts, he practised the seclusion and self-de- 
nial of an anchorite. Disengaging himself from 
‘emporal affairs, seldom visiting his people ex- 
“ept to preach, to exhort, and to catechize, he 
dedicated his time almdst exclusively to the 
“ontemplation of theological subjects. In illus- 











trating and enforcing the doctrines of Calvin,! instrument in the work, and had applauded it! 
his zeal was exemplary and his metaphysical | as ‘ of the Spirit of God.’ But so much ‘ noise 
skill unsurpassed. His arguments were drawn ‘and ado, and imprudencies and irregularities in | 
chiefly from the depths »f his own mind; and, ) conduct, had oveurred among those who preten- 
discerning the strength of the peculiar tenets of | ded to be actuated by this spirit,’ as gave cause 
his sect, he availed himself of their inherent} of ‘triumph .to the infidel, and offence to believ- 
power to take captive the imagination, and to‘ers. Edwards was too acute a metaphysician | 
paralyze the action of human reason by denying | not to find a path of escape from the difficulties 
its authority. The consequences which he per- | in which he was involved, without confessing 
ceived to flow necessarily from the doctrines of any error in himself, and without denying the} 
his faith, he neither softened nor concealed, but evil consequences alleged by others. He took 
often displayed them in high relief, and with an | boldly the ground, that the times when ‘ the in- | 
exciting perspicuity. The doctrine of original fluences of the Spirit of God abound, are those | 
sin, as it respects the imputation of guilt, is in which counterfeits also abound ;’ ‘ the Devil | 
thus developed in his writings with uncommon being then abundant in mimicking both the or- | 
plainness and fidelity. ‘We are creatures, in- ‘dinary and extraordinary influences of that | 
finitely sinful and a*ominable in Ged’s sight, Spirit.’ In the course of his argument he| 
and by our infinite guilt have brought ourselves maintains, that ‘the same persons may be the 
into such wretched and deplorable circumstan- subjects of much of the influences of the Spirit | 
ces, that all our righteousnesses are nothing and | of God, and yet in some things be led away by | 
ten thousand times worse than nothing.’—‘Will the delusions of the Devil; and that this is no) 
it not betray a foolish, exalting opinion of our-| more of a paradox than many other things that, 
selves and a mean one of God, to have a are true of real saints, in the present state, | 
thought of offering any thing of ours, to recom- where grace dwells with so much corruption, | 
mend us to the favor of being brought from and the new man and the old man subsist to-) 
wallowing, like swine, in the mire of our sins, gether in the same person, and the kingdom of 
and from the enmity and misery of devils in God and the kingdom of the Devil remain for a) 
the lowest hell, to the state of God's dear chil- | while together in the same heart.’ This dis-, 
dren in the everlasting arms of his love, in| course was greatly applauded and widely circus | 
heavenly glory ? . | lated by the friends of the author and the advo-| 
In supporting the doctrine of the natural en- cates of religious excitements. Among others, | 
mity of mankind to God, he represents this en-| William Cooper, a clergyman of some distinc- 
mity to be mortal, ‘ without any mixture or the | tion in Boston, published it, and accompanied | 
least spark of love,’ ‘as full of malice as bell is it by a Preface of his own, in which he speaks 
full of fire,’ ‘as full of enmity towards God as | of these excitements as ‘so wonderful, as that 
any viper or venomous beast is full of poison,’ the like had not been since the pouring out of 
an enmity ‘which strikes at the life of God;’ the Spirit, immediately after our Lord’s ascen- 
but ‘man cannot kill God,’—‘ the divine na- The apostolical times seem to have re-! 
ture being immortal and infinitely out of our turned upon us, such a display has there been | 
reach; there is, therefore, no other trial possi- of the power and grace of the divine Spirit in 
ble, whether the enmity that is naturally in the | the assemblies of his people.’ The prejudices | 
heart against God be mortal or no, but only for and reproaches cast on this ‘work of God,’ 
God to take on him the buman nature and be-| Cooper compares to the raging of Satan when 
come man, so as to come within man’s reach, his kingdom is shaken, and his subjects desert | 
that they should be capable of killing him. | him.’ 
This trial there has been. And what has been} An answer, both to Edwards’s Sermon and to! 
the event? Why, when once God became; Cooper's Preface, ‘by a lover of truth and of, 
man, and came down to dwell! here among such | peace,’ soon after appeared, in which the argu- | 
vipers as fallen men, they hated him and perse-; ments of each are examined with great calm- 
cuted him, and never left him till they had im- ness, ability, and severity. As to Cooper’s re- | 
brued their diands in his blood.’ ) mark, that ‘ these fruits do not grow on Armin- 
These doctrines of Calvin, and others of a/|ian ground,’ the writer replies, ‘It isa pity that 
similar character, form frequent topics of the some fruits should grow upon any ground,— | 
discourses of Mr Edwards; and in maintaining | spleen, bigotry, and uncharitableness." Some 
them he is always bold and uncompromising, | of the fruits the times had tasted, he afterwards 
and often original. His metaphysical acute-| enumerates ; ‘an entiusiastic, factious, censo-_ 
ness imposed no check upon his imagination. | rious spirit;’ ‘a vain, conceited temper ;’ ‘ chil- 
The personification of the evil principle is! dren teaching their parents or ministers ;’ ‘ low- 
vrought into his works with great skill and bred, illiterate persons settling difficult points of 
power. Thus, in illustrating the doctrine, that | divinity better than the most learned divines ;’ 
‘no speculative knowledge is a certain evidence; ‘a learned ministry despised ;’ ‘ seminaries of , 
ef saving grace,’ he introduces that agent with learning spoken against as injurious to religion; 
extraordinary effect. ‘ The Devil’ is represent- ‘conversions spoken of with the same air as’ 
ed by him as a-being possessed of ‘ great abili-| common news ;’ ‘churches full of contention,’ 
ties and extensive acquaintance with things,’ and ‘ crumbling into sects ;’ ‘ ministers, instead | 
‘ great speculative knowledge in divinity,’ hav- of endeavoring to strengthen each others’ hands, | 
ing been ‘educated in the best divinity school using party names, Arminians, Antinomians, 
in the universe,-in the heaven of heavens ;’ as and treating each other with bitterness and se- 
possessing ‘clear notions on the doctrine of the verity.’ To the great argument of Edwards, 
Trinity ; more knowledge thana hundred saints that the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
of an ordinary education, and most divines;’: the Devil may remain awhile’ together in the 
‘orthodox in his faith,’ ‘no Deist, Socinian,' same heart, the writer replies; ‘ This is indeed 
Arian, Pelagian, or Antinomian, the articles of a ver great paradox, that the kingdom of God 
Lis faith all sound,’ yet, with all this, ‘having can be set upin a man’s heart, and yet that 
no evidence of saving grace in his heart.’ Satan’s kingdom is not at an end; that, con- 
Mr Edwards, in maintaining the doctrine, '@ry to the teachings of Christ, a man may 
that ‘mankind are children of wrath, bond-, S¢¥e two masters; be at once a servant of the 
slaves to Satan, and justly liable to the most Devil, and led away by |:is delusions, and yeta 
grievous torments, in soul and body, without good man! This certainly savors of Antino- 
intermission, in hell fire, for ever, thus graphi- , anism, to say no Worse of it.’ 
cally delineates the mode of the operation of di- The Governers of the College, who were then 
vine vengeance. ‘Hell torments will not be Woder the denunciations of Whitefield, had to 
anniliulation, but a sensible misery absolutely bear their full share of the effects of Cooper’s 
eternal.’ ‘ The world will be probably convert- asperities. To such writings they allude, when, 
ed into a great lake or liquid globe of fire; a in their ‘ Testimony’ against Whitefield they 
vast ocean of fire, in which the wicked shall be SPe@k concerning ‘the quarrels the churches 
overwhelmed, which will always be in tempest, fe now engaged in,’ and the ‘censorious and; 
in which they shall be tossed to and fro, hav- unchristian character displayed in them, both 
ing no rest day or night, vast waves or billows of which they attribute to his conduct and ex- 
of fire continually rolling over their heads’— ample.’ They had, indeed, not only to take 
‘of which they shall for ever be full of a quick their full proportion of these calumnies, which 
sense, within and without; their heads, their different sects or divisions of the same sect were 
eyes, their tongues, their hands, their feet, their "ering against each other, but they were ob- 
loins, and their vitals, shall for ever be full of Jects of peculiar animadversion to the class of 


ow 
glowing 





sion. 


«, meliing fire, fierce enough to melt the, C®Uiusiasts, who succeeded Edwards and White- 
very rocks and elements; and also they shall “eld, and who taught, that ‘the Spirit and 
eternally be full of the most quick and lively learning were opposites,’ and that deficiency in | 
sense to feel the torment,’—‘ not for one min- te latter would be more than supplied by im- 
ute, nor for one day, nor for one year, nor for mediaie impressions from the former. This | 
one age, nor for two ages, nor for an hundred ¢!ss were the natural enemies of all Colleges| 
ages, nor for ten thousand or millions of ages, Which they would willingly have razed to their 
one after another, but for ever and ever, with- foundations ; and particularly of Harvard Col. | 
out any end at all, and never, never be deliver- lege, as the acknowledged seat of liberal ae 

; ry. Ibid. <9—62 

It is not surprising that language thus glow: * 
ing and vivid, uttered with the life and energy A FALSE ANALOGY RELIED ON BY TRINITARIANS. | 
characteristic of extemporaneous effusions, by a 


ed!’ 


os There appears to be nothing in nature and! 
clergyman of eminent talents and unquenchable life, at all analogous to the vicarious principle 
zeal, addressed to a population not highly intel- attributed to God in the Trinitarian scheme of | 
lectual, and at that period secluded by their lo- redemption. There is nowhere to be found’ 
cal -ituation from an extensive intercourse with any proper transfer or exchange, either of the | 
the world, should have been followed by one of qualities, or of the consequences, of vice and 
those excitements denominated ‘revivals,’ or yjrtue. The good and evil acts of men do in-| 
‘extraortinary awakenings.’ Ibid. 54-5, 6, 7. deed affect others as well as themselves ; the| 

These excitements continued with greater or innocent suffer with the guilty, as in the cxse | 
less intensity until the first visit of Whitefield, before adduced, of a child suffering in health by | 
in 1740, when the College was drawn into the the excesses of a parent. But there is here no| 
vortex of the resulting religious controversies. | endurance for another, similar to Christ’s alleg- | 

While the imagination aud the passions of ed endurance in the place of men; the inflic- | 
the multitude, subjected to these influences, tion on the child is not deducted from the pa-| 
were kept within the limits which Edwards and rent; it does nothing to lighten his load, or! 
the clergy of his party deemed safe and scriptu-, make it less than it would have been, had he} 
ral, the labors of Whitefield were applauded as been without descendants; nor does any one | 
‘apostolical and eminently useful.’ But it soon | suppose his guilt alleviated by the existence of | 
appeared, that it was far easier to enkindle and this innocent fellow-sufferer. There is a near: | 
spread a flame, than to quench or control it. er approach to analogy in those cases of crime, ! 
‘Lay preachers,’ as they were called, began to’ where the perpetrator seems to escape, and to} 
multiply and to swarm; and to surpass the Jeave the consequences of his act to descend on | 
regular clergy and Whitefield in effect and in| others; as when the successful cheat eludes | 
zeal. Fears began to prevail lest these excite-| pursuit, and from the stolen gains of neighbors, 
ments should eveniuate in results not quite so) constructs a life of luxury for himself; or when. 
permanent and evangelical as had been antici-,a spendthrift government, forgetful of its high } 
pated by their autoors and promoters; and Ed- trust, turning the professions of patriotism into | 
wards, alarmed at these indications, endeavored, | a lie, is permitted to run a prosperous career | 
in a sermon preached at New Haven, to deaden | for one generation, and is personally gone before | 
and direct the flame he had assisted to kindle. | the popular retribution falls, in the next, on in-| 
In executing this task he was placed, obvious- | nocent successors. Here no doubt the harm. | 


ly, in a great dilemma. He had been a chief less suffer by the guilty, in a certain sense in 
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of the guilty; but not in the sense 
which the analogy requires. For there is still 
no substitution ; the distress of the unoffending 
party is not struck out of the offender’s punish- 
ment; does not lessen, but rather aggravates 
his guilt; and instead of fitting him for pardon, 
tempts the natural sentiments of justice to fol-| which we have received it, is an historical re- 
low him, with severer condemnation. Nor does }ligion, and that the spirit of its teachings, 
the scheme receive any better illustration from! through which alone we are made wise unto 
the fact, that whoever attempts the cure of mis-; salvation, is often wrapped up in such a number 
ery must himself suffer; must have the shad- | of obscure allusions, or conveyed in idioms, so 
ows Of ill cast upon his spirit from every sad-, unlike our own, that, although they cannot 
ness he alleviates ; and interpose himself to stay } wholly prevent its access to the heart, they fre- 
the plague which, in a world diseased, threat-/ quently transmit it impurely and imperfectly, 
ens to pass to the liviny; from the dead. The/and give birth to a thousand delusions. 

parallel fails, because there is still no transfer- | I must not be misunderstood.—I would put 
enee; the appropriate sufferings of sin are not, no check whatever on the freest preaching of 
given te the philanthropist; and the noble pains the word of God.— Whoever feels in his heart 
of yoo%ess in him, the glorious strife of his a sincere and earnest desire to go forth with the 
selfesacrifice, are no part of the penal conse- | Bible in his hand, and under the influence of its 


or unacceptable in the earliest instruction of 
believers.—But the proper and obvious answer 
to this narrow view of the uselessness of theo- 
logical learning, which if cunsistently acted on 
would soon bring back an age of fanatical bar- 
barism—is that Christianity, in the form in 











quenves of others’ guilt; they do not cancel one | great truths and principles, for the warning and 


iota of those consequences, or make the crimes 
which have demanded them, in any way, more 
ready for forgiveness. Indeed, it is not in the! 
good man’s sufferings, vonsidered as such, that. 
any ¢fficacy resides; but in his efforts, which - 
may be made with great sacrifice cr without it, 

as the ease may be. Nor, at best, is there 
proper annihilation of consequences at all, ac- 

cruing from his toils; the past acts of wrong 

which call up his resisting energies, are irrevo- 

cable, the guilt incurred, the penalty indestruct- 

ible; the series of effects, foreign to the mind 

of the perpetrator, may be abbreviated ; preven- 

tion applied to new i!ls which threaten to arise ; 

but, by all this, the personal fitness of the de- 

linquent for forgiveness is wholly unaffected ; 

the volition of sin has gone forth; and on it, 

flies, as surely as sound on a vibration of the 

air, the verdict of judgment. 

Those who are affected by slight and failing 
analogies like these, would do well to consider 
one, sufficiently obvious, which seeins to throw 
doubt upon their scheme. The atonement ts 
thought to be, in respect to all believers, a re- 
versal of the fall: the effects of the fall are 
partly visible and temporal, partly invisible and 
eternal; linked, however, together as insepara- 
ble portions of the same penal system. Now 
it is @vident, that the supposed redemption on 
the cross has left precisely where they were, all; 
the visible effects of the first transgression 
sorrow and toil are the lot of. all, as they have 
been from of old; the baptized infant utters a 
ery as sad as the unbaptized; and between the 
holiness of the true believer and the worth of 
the devout heretic, there is not discernible such 
a difference, as there must have been between 
Adam gure and perfect, and Adam lapsed and 
lost.. &nd is it presumptuous to reason from 
the sea’ to the unseen, from the part which we 
expevigne@e to that which we can only conceive ? 
ift iown efiects are unredeemed, the sus- 
picion is net unnatural, that so are the un- 
known. 





conversion of his fellow-men—let him go, un- 
hindered and unrebuked—and God speed him 
on his way! When the moral nature is once 
deeply aroused to the malignity of sin and the 
happiness of a reconciliation with God, there is | 
often an illumination of the spirit in conse-| 
quence, which enables the simplest mind to 
draw deep and sagacious conclusions even | 
irom what seems the obscurest letter of holy | 
writ. But in all such cases, it is generally one | 
side only of the truth, which is apprehended ; | 
and, although this one-sided view may meet the | 
wants of a particular class, at a particular junc- | 
ture, perhaps more completely and more effec- , 
tually, than a more comprehensive but less ear-. 
nest and energetic representation of the whole. 
truth, yet, as the fervor of the first movement | 
subsides, and the religious community collected | 
under it passes, as if it possess any vitality, it, 
undoubtedly will pass, into a more quiet and 
settled form, more learning and instruction will | 
become necessary to its teachers, to enable them 
to develope succesfully, and with advantage to 
the moral improvement of their hearers, that 
particular point of view, under which their ha-) 
bitual convictions lead them to realize to them- | 
selves most vividly the general system of divine | 
truth. 
Left to its own native course and influence, | 
Christianity spontaneously allies itself with all | 


eens 


that is sound and accurate in learning, deep in| 


philosophy, wonderful in science, refined in| 
literature, and beautiful in art; and, if we look / 
back on the history of Europe for the last three | 
centuries, we shal] find no one study, that has’ 
acted so powerfully on all the faculties of the: 
human mind, and breathed such interest and | 
animation into the kindred pursuits of criticism, { 
antiquities, metaphysics and morals—as theol- | 
ogy. —Henceforth, if Christianity is to preserve ' 
its place and authority among the great agen- | 
cies of human civilization, it must be associated 
more intimately, than it has sometimes been, 

with knowledge and intelligence: that it is ca-| 


_pable of such association is to me one of the | 


A QUESTION RELATING TO THE ATONEMENT ? 
I.et us inquire what is intended by the state- 
ment, that only Deity can redeem, and that by 
Deity the sacrifice was made? The union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ is said 
to have made his sufferings meritorious in an 
infinite degree. Yet we are repeatedly assur- 
ed, that it was in hts manhood only that he en- | 
dured and died. If the divine nature in our 
Lord had a joint consciousness with the human, 
then did God suffer and per sh; if not, then did 
the man only die, Deity being no more affected 
by his anguish, than by that of the malefagtors 
ou either side. In the one ease, the perfections | 
of God, in the other the reality of the Calvinistic | 
atonement, must be relinquished. No doubt, 
the popular belief is, that the Creator literally 
expired; the hymns in common use declare it; 
the language of pulpits sanctions it; the con- 
sistency of creeds requires it; but professed the- 
ologians repudiate the idea with indignation.’ 
Yet by silence or ambiguous speech, they en- 
courage, in those whom they are bound to en- 
lighten, this degrading humanization of Deity ; 
which renders it impossible for common minds 
to avoid ascribing to him emotions and infirm- 
ities, totally irreconcileable with the serene per- 
fections of the Universal Mind. In his influ- 
ence on the worshipper, He is no Spirit, who 
can be invoked by his agony and bloudy sweat, 
his cross and passion. And the piety that is 
thus taught to bring its incense, bowever sin-_ 
cere, before the mental image of a being with 
convulsed features and expiring ery, las little 
left of that which inakes Christian devotion | 
characteristically venerable. 


‘ 





GROWING NEED OF A LEARNED MINISTRY. 

There have been persons, who have question- 
ed the reasonableness of regarding theology as a 
branch of human Jearning, and stili more the: 
propriety of supporting a distinct profession for 
its cultivation,—who have appealed to the prac- | 
tice of the primitive Church and the example of 
the apostles; and contending, that, because 
Christianity was first preached to the poor, it, 
roust therefore in its present form be at once in- | 
tellizible to the poor, have argued that a ve ert 
rate ministry is at variance with the original 
character of the gospel, and that the conduct of ; 
public worship should be left now, as it was, 
formerly, to the free movement of the spirit in| 
the bosom of every assembly of believers. 

This is another of those mistaken views, | 
which, it appears to me, have grown out of a} 
too literal adherence to the mere text of Scrip- | 
ture, and are grounded on a confusion of the | 
spirit of a religion with the different outward | 
forms, which it must necessarily assume in the | 
different stages of its developement. Even in| 
the age of the apostles, as soon as ever the 
Charches began to assume a determinate order 
and consistency, we find settled teachers ap- 
pointed to them, who cultivated the only kind 
of learning, which had as yet any relation to 
the actual state of the religion; 7. ¢.,a thorough 
acquaintance with the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament.—-When the canon was fixed, and asa 
Christian literature gradually formed itself, the 
learning of those, who presided over the Church- 
es, comprehended a wider sphere, and took ina 
variety of subjects, that were either unnecessary 





manifold proofs of its divinity.—As the fervor) 


of fanaticism abates and the hostility of sects is | 
succeeded by a spirit of peace and good-will, 
the inculeation of its truths, the application of | 
its principles, and the conduct of its public ser- 
vices must be entrusted to minds more highly 
cultivated and more richly endowed with every 
moral and intellectual excellence than those, 
which have too often mechanically taken upon 
them the dull routine of a clergyman’s minis- 
trations.—Such only will be able to meet the 
growing demands of the awakening mind of so- 
ciety ; such only will be able to extract the 
pure spirit of the primitive gospel, designed for 
the universal heart of man in every age, from | 
the dead letter in which it is contained, and? 
with which thousands still continue to identify | 
it; such only will be able to blend that spirit | 
with the views, the wants, the tendencies and | 
ideas of the present day, and to anticipate from 
the endless applications, of which it is increas- | 
ingly susceptible to the state and prospects of | 
humanity, a still wiser, better and happier futu-, 
rity.x—Such a ministry, 1 am_ persuaded, will | 
be more and more needed for society; such a, 
ministry must be a learned ministry ; without | 
it, Christianity cannot in the present state of | 
knowledge be either satisfactorily explained or | 
successfully vindicated : and by its competence | 
to maintain efficiently such a ministry, I am | 
willing to test the wisdom and validity of any! 
scheme, that may henceforward be suggested | 
for the reformation of our moral and religious | 

| 

| 

| 





institutions. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MOTHERS. 


Dr Johnson said, with his usual acuteness, | 


that ‘except a man have received some early ; 


tincture of piety, he no more knows how to set | 
about being religious, than a man who has ne-/ 
ver learned figures, can count when he has 
need of calculation ;’ and it is a remarkable, 
fact that men, who after long wandering in the | 
paths of errer, have found a way of return to} 
religion and virtue, are generally able to refer | 
to some early recollections of lessons implanted | 
by a pious mother. 

Oh, why are mothers in such haste to dele- ' 
gate to others the delightful task which Provi-| 
dence has assigned to them? Why do they; 
hasten to intrust the unformed mind—the un-} 
settled principles of their sons to the uagenial! 
influence of scholastic establishments? Doj 
they thereby hope to lessen the weighty sense 
of responsibility ? it is a vain hope. They, as 
the guardian angels of man’s infancy are charg- 
ed with a mission—to them is committed the 
implanting that heavenly germ to which God 
must indeed give the increase , but for the ear- 
ly culture of which they are answerable. The 
importance of early impressions—of home im- 
pressions —is proved by the extreme difficulty 
of eradicating or counteracting them if bad. 
Conscientious teachers of youth can bear am- 
ple testimony to this fact. They have often 
occasion to lament with grief and humiliation 
the powerlessness of their most devoted endeav- 
ors to remove early bad impressions—or to do 
anything more than just palliate the effects of 
unfavorable domestic influences—of an unheal- 
thy domestic atmosphere. It is the mother 
who, as the source of moral influence, is the 











former of the moral atmosphere. It is difficult 
to express, it would be almost impossible to 
make the ignorant and unobservant believe, the 
power of indirect influences over the minds of 
children. These indirect influences are their 
moral atmosphere. Try to win the affections 
of a child by gifts, by personal caresses, by flat- 
tery, it turns from you with indifference. You 
wonder at its ingratitude.—Do you wish to 
know the cause? It was the harsh word, the 
unjust deed towards another, that neutralized 
your efforts at gaining affection. Talk to an 
older child on the folly and sintulness of vanity, 
the worthlessness of worldly distinctions—you 
find the seeds of vanity and ambition springing 
up in her heart, and tax your memory for the 
cause. It may perhaps be. found in your own 
self-complacent glances at your mirror—your 
fonder kiss and brighter smile bestowed on one 
of your children more gifted by nature than t 
rest—your eager deferential reception of th 

of your acquaintance distinguished by worlé 
greatness compared with that bestowed on less 
eminent ones. ‘ Deeds not words,’ is the mot- 
to of ail simple people, children included ; and 
keenly co they see, and deeply do they, by their 
future conduct, avenge the substitution of words 
for deeds, of shadows for substances. 





SELFISHNESS TO BE GUARDED AGAINST. 


No candid person will refuse to admit that 
for some reason or the other, inscrutable to us, 
the increase and perfecting of physical improve- 
ments have a tendency to concentrate the 
thoughts of man upon self. Is it because the 
more exquisite perception of the glories of this 
world shuts out from us the remembrance that 
we were born for a still nobler and betier ? 
Strange inconsistency ! that the very enlarge- 
ment of the means of vision should shut out the 
extent of the view. Strange! that the creat- 
ure should be prone to forget the Creator in the 
very discoveries which he daily makes of his 
power and his goodness. How can it be that 
this manifestation of love in one being, brings 
forth the manifestation of selfishness in anoth- 
er? They who in tl ought ponder on these 
things, will not deny the truth of what is here 
asserted ; and it is a most curious exercise of 
ingenuity to account for such extraordinary phe- 
nomena of the human mind. 

The besetting sin of our age is a kind of 
Epicurean selfishness. An increased value of 
physical enjoyment, a kind of material atmos- 
phere, engendered by the stupendous progress 
of physical science, produces a rooted, though 
unavowed, skepticism, as to the value of the 
unseen and ideal. The love of life crushes the 
belief of that most important of all truths, that 
there are things more valuable than life itself. 
The lofty indifference to mere physical enjoy- 
ment; the preference of others to durselves ; 
of the unseen to the present; of the ideal to the 
tangible ; which, where they do exist, attest the 
strivings of the Divinity within us; where will 
they soon be? Yet, so completely does the 
Divinity oppose the infringement of his laws, 
that they, and they only, are happy people who 
live for the ideal. He seems to take plead¢tre 
in asserting the superiority of his works, by not 
allowing its noblest and purest reflections of 
himself to be obscured by intervening shadows. 
It is the fashion to sneer at those ideas tor 
which men in different ages have suffered toil, 
pain, privation, death: the object might be wild 
—the recovery of a shrine; weak—the love of 
a woman ; untrue, (if we are to believe the in- 
fidel,) the announcement of a world beyond the 
grave; be it so: poor victims of idiosyncracy ! 
they sacrificed al] tangible and solid benefits for 
a vapor. But whoare they, at whose names 
the eye flashes and the cheek colors, whose 
memories leave behind them a train of light, 
like a glorious departing orb? ‘The successful 
speculator ; the luxurious Epicurean ; the weal- 
thy; the worldly? Ne;—the oppressed, but 
dauntless, victim of tyranny; the devoted, 
though perhaps mistaken, sufferer for fantastic 
loyalty ; the agonized martyr to truth. And 
for personal happiness, let one of the foremost 
of these victims of idiosyncracy speak for him- 
self, in his own noble words,—‘ We are troubled 
on ever, side, but not distressed: we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not 
forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed :’ and 
contrast them with the mournful confession of 
him, who, having exhausted all that this world 
has to bestow,—glory, honor, power, wealth,— 
bequeathed to us, as the melancholy result of 
his experience, that they were ‘ altogether vani- 
ty.’ 


A PARABLE OF ORTHODOXY. 

When I see an Orthodox man rising up be- 
fore Unitarians and telling them, that what he 
perceives in scripture is the only certain truth, 
that they are wasting their reverence upon 
phantasms of their own reason, that they do 
not discern the same saving faith, or even wor- 
ship the same (od, with himself, I am impelled 
to think of the following incident. It is a par- 
able of orthodoxy, which perhaps will render my 
meaning clear. 

During a night of interrupted and cloudy 
moonlight, a company of travellers are journey- 
ing over an open plain, towards a city of refuge, 
which al] desire to reach. The plain is wide, 
and the tracks across it difficult to find; and 
during some moments of darkness the way 
seems to be lost, and all further advance to be 
impossible. The moon, however, breaks par- 
tially forth from behind a cloud, and reveals at 
some distance an elevated object, which prom- 
ises help to the bewildered pilgrims. They all 
agree, that it is intended as a guide to the way- 
farer, and that it is as well to make use of it for 
thatend. This, one would think, should’be 
enough tosend them cheerily on their road again; 
nor could one imagine, that the kind office of 
this visible object as a guide can have any par- 
ticular dependence on itsshape. The travellers, 
however, think otherwise; and as the thing is 
imperfectly scen by that misty light,they fall into 
vehement disputes about its form. Every one 
is perplexing himself about what it is, though 
they are all agreed what i/ts for. One pronoun- 
ces it an obelisk; anotber takes it for a sign- 
post; a third is confident that it is a tree. The 
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man who declares it to be an obelisk becomes 
eager and vociferous; he is persuaded, that the 
ruler of the country would never set up a delu- 
sion to guide the wanderer; what he sees be- 
fore him must then be a real thing; and what 
he sees is sn obelisk ; without doubt, therefore, 
the obelisk is the real thing. That his com- 
panions fail to acknowledge this, is owing to 
their uncommon, confidence in their eyesight; 
they exalt their own impressions above the 
reality ; they attend to the phantasies of their 
own sensorium, instead of abandoning them- 
selves to the light that is reflected from the ob- 
ject... If they will but try to see the obelisk, in- 
stead of retaining so obstinate a preference for 
a sign-post or a tree, they will find nothing 
clearer. He warns them to beware of their 
alarming condition; for a man that sees phan- 
tasms, and mistakes his own conceptions for 
realities, what is he but a madman, or the sub- 
ject of some dreadful malady? In fact, it is 
evident, that the true light is intercepted by their 
own wilful fancies, and, intently as they seem 
to be looking, nota ray from the real object 
reaches them. And when they arrive at the 
city of refuge, they will find themselves shut 
out; itis no place for those who see shapes in 
theirown thoughts; and however truly their 
course may have been steered, and however no- 
ble the offering they bring; the city opens its 
gates to none, but those that see the obelisk. 

Behold here a mirror of orthodoxy ; and an 
exposition of the comimon notion of a heretic. 
Every one receives this opprobrious name and 
all its catalogue of annoyances, who rejects the 
orthodox sense of scripture. 


EXPLANATION OF 2 PETER I. 20). 

In the second letter of Peter, i. 20, are the 
celebrated words which declare, that ‘no scrip- 
ture is of any private interpretation.’ If by 
this be understood, that no private individual, 
by the exercise of his natural faculties, can as- 
certain the true meaning of the sacred writings, 
the whole passage is turned into incoherence and 











absurdity ; for the Apostle is actually exhorting 
the disciples to whom he writes to consult and 
study those very books which, according to this 
view, would be unintelligible, and, possibly, mis- } 
leading to them. The whole appearance of ar- 

gumentative force in these words depends upon 

a mistranslation so considerable, as to leave the 

entire passage without any discoverable mean- | 
ing. The Apostle, having appealed in proof of | 
the divine mission of Christ to the miracle of the 
transfiguration, of which he was himself a wit- } 
ness, passes on to the evidence which his Lord’s } 
prophecies, and those that were supposed to an- | 
nounce his coming, afforded. He very accu- 

rately defines the nature of prophetic evidence, | 
when he compares it to a light that shines at) 
first in darkness, but gives way at length to per- 

fect illumination ; for awhile the predicted event 

is unintelligible and obscure; but when at 

length it actually occurs, the darkness clears 

away, and the verification is clear as the day; 

the announcement has no intrinsic solution, but is 

interpreted by its own accomplishment. We 
have also the sure word of prophecy ; to which 

ye do well that ye attend, as to a lamp shining 
in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day star arise in your hearts; knowing this, 

that no prophecy of scripture containeth its own 

solution. 


‘I verily believe that my salvation does not 
depend upon my believing in the Trinity or the 
Unity of the Godhead. Nor am I a better 
Christian for enlisting under the banners of 
Christ to support his equality with the Father, 
or for assisting the omnipotence of the Father 
in maintaining his superiority over the Son, 
than if I sincerely imitate the example of one, 
and reverently adore the perfections of the oth- 
er.’—Judge Minot. 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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BE OF GOOD CHEER, 


That is, be of good hope, look on the bright 
side of things, trust in God, and be satisfied that 
he will guide the issues of things to good. 
Some persons seem to be almost incapble of 
obeying this injunction. They are ‘ constitu- 
One almost fears they will 





tionally croakers.’ 
be dissatisfied with heaven, and be tempted to | 
mar the very gates and trees of the celestial 
paradise. Every object, every event presents 
only its dark side to them. 
brilliant may be their individual success, they 


are yet dissatisfied, anxious, despondent. A 


No matter how 


dark cloud in their imagination hangs over the 
community, in whose outpourings they must 
be involved. They have no courage to under- 
take anything themselves, or to approve of the 
efforts of others. The obstacles that only ex- 
cite the ardor, the difficulties that only rouse the 
energies of the hopeful, satisfy them that defeat 
and failure are certain. The whole world is 
going wrong, every thing is tending to degen- 
eracy in their judgment. ll the various social 
movements, all the plans and efforts of philan- 
thropy, they feel convinced, will end in disap- 
pointment, and serve to perpetuate, rather than 
Who has 


not met with some such persons, as we have 


remove or remedy, the evils of life. 
here described? They have often amiable dis- 
positions, pure intentions and kind feelings, but 
a morbid sensibility, unregulated and uncontrol- 
led by reason and faith, has produced in them a 
chronic distemper of mind, a moral jaundice 
which taints every event, colors every thought 
and perception of their minds. 

Others cannot plead the excuse of natural 
temperament and constitution. Their repining 
and fretfulness, their distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion with the world as it is, may be traced di- 
rectly to the evil dispositions, passions and hab- 
its of their own characters. Indolence, pride, 
ambition, envy, covetousness, these are often 
the secret springs of that discontent, in which 
some indulge, the source of the reproachful and 
censorious terms in which they speak of the so- 
cial institutions under which tbey live, and the 
social condition of the community of which they 
are a part, the origin of the dissatisfaction with 
life which they express, and the doubt and dis- 
trust they cherish, as to man’s capacity for hap- 











piness, for self government, for progressive im-/ 
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provement and the full and faithful application 


of Christianity, to individual character and so- 
cial condition. Some persons are too indolent 
to comply with the great principle involved in 
our Savior’s declaration, ‘ whosoever would be 
chief among you let him be your servant,’ too 
indolent to make the sacrifices and exertions 
which can alone make them happy by making 
them useful, and too proud and ambitious on 
the other hand, to sink quietly into the insignif- 
icance and obscurity to which such indolence 
condemns them. They therefore, without ana- 
lyzing their motives, take to despondence and 
railing as an easier path to distinction, and 
soothe their wounded pride and disappointed 
hopes by becoming cynical and distrustful. 
They see good only in the past, and are perpet- 
ually asking ‘ why the former days were better 
than these.’ Of the present, they see only its 
evil tendencies; and in the future find little 
ground for encouragement and hope. Their 
ery is ever that of the preacher of ancient time, 
They over- 
look the good in the condition and prospects of 
humanity and forget that it is an important 
part of Christian duty, to rejoice, and to rejoice 


‘ vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 


alway in the Lord, in the government and prov- 
idence of God. But this despondence, whatev- 
er be its source, is sinful and injurious. Itim- 
plies a distrust of God, either of his goodness 
in forming gracious designs respecting his 
creatures, or of his wisdom and power in the ex- 
ecution of them. It brings a palsy upon the 
heart, and hangs as adrag chain upon benevo- 
What an 


amount of moral power is latent in the com- 


lent effort and enterprise. immense 
munity, lies dormant, does not make itself felt, 
through a despondent feeling, that little or noth- 
ing car be done to remedy evil, to rectify abu- 
ses, to raise up man from the dust of ignorance, 
degradation and sin, and place him firm upon 
the rock of knowledge, truth, and virtue. How 
much suffering is endured through anxiety, in 
anticipations of evil that may never be realized, 
of misfortunes and disasters that may never oc- 
cur. 

Let every man ‘ be of good cheer,’ of a hope- 
ful, trustful, spirit. Let him believe that God 
will guide the issues of things to good, and as 
of old time ‘ convert the curse into a blessing ;’ 
then will he have a perennial fountain of peace, 
a spring of energy, resolution and courage in 
his own heart, that shall make his life happy, 
useful, blessed. 


TME PRECIOUSNESS UF THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
Why is the cross of Christ precious to us ? 
Not for reasons sometimes given—not that the 
anger of God was appeased there ; not that the 
divine favor was purchased there; not that a 
vicarious punishment was suffered there; not 
that a satisfaction to divine justice was render- 
ed there ; not that the breach of God's laws was 
made good there; not that any unprecedented 
change in the relations subsisting between our 
heavenly Father and his children was effected 
there ; no—the cross of Christ is precious to us 
for no such reasons; because these, and all oth- 
ers like them, are unfounded in scriptural truth. 
But the cross is precious to us, inasmuch as 
there was the lust, crowning manifestation of a 
most pure, exalted, generous, godlike mind. 
Jesus died on that cross. It is his all-perfect 
character that clothes the cross with its vast in- 
terest and importance. Take away this char- 
acter, and the cross would be nothing to us. 
Moral goodness, moral greatness, which Jesus 
exhibited there—this it 


is which makes the 


cross precious to us. Nothing else should— 
nothing else can. And this too it is, notwith- 
standing what some may say to the contrary, 
which gives the preaching of the cross its re- 
forming, sanctifying, saving power. In vain 
will one ring all manner of changes on the 
term, cross, as an instrument of torture or pun- 
ishment or any thing else, if he fail to reveal 
the character of him whohungthereon. What 
men need is, to be made to look through the 
outward circumstances of the crucifixion to the 
soul of the illustrious sufferer, and to keep their 
attention fixed there, tll they sympathize with 
his pure and noble spirit, till they are penetra- 
ted with a sense of his divine excellences, and 
burn to copy them into their own characters. 
To live as Christ lived, to die as Christ died, to 
give themselves up as sacrifices to God, to con- 
science, to whatever high and holy work Provi- 
dence points to as their duty,—these are the 
lessons men should learn at the cross ; and it is 
only in proportion as they so profit by it, that 
they can, on the ground either of Scripture or 
of reason, justly account the cross precious to 
them, in fact, whatever may be their imagin- 
ings. 


REGENERATION—-EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. 
- 


We introduce a great subject, but not with 
the design to discuss it. Our purpose is mere- 
ly to contradict (perhaps for the hundredth 
time) a calumny, which is spread industriously 
amongst the ignorant and credulous, respecting 
the degree of importance that is attached by 
Christians of our denomination to what is des- 
ignated by the words at the head of this para- 
We say then, that though Unitarians 
are careful to avoid the errors of doctrine and 
the extravagances in practice, that have so often 
prevailed in respect to the theory and precess 
of regeneration, yet the thing itself, apart from 
its abuses, and viewed in its true light and re- 
lations, can appear to none more worthy of 
deepest concern, than it does or ought to the 
class of Christians to which we belong. In- 
deed, not to attach infinite importance to the re- 
ligion that is truly experimental, would be in- 
consistent with our declared i 
most cherished principles. Much on a: 
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our system of faith, in a speculative regard, we | 
know and we teach, that it must be in vain for 
us, unless we make it a matter of individual, 
personal experience. Were it not for its power 
to enlighten, quicken, and sanctify the soul, we 
should account it a matter of little moment. 
For this power, unequalled as we think it, we 
esteem our faith above all price; for this we 
cling to it as for our life; for this we would 
shrink from no sacrifice to uphold it in the 
world. In truth, and in short, there is not, we 
are persuaded, nor ever has been, any system, 
which, alike as to what it rejects of the popu- 
lar faith, as to what it holds to be of revealed 
truth, and as to what belongs to it in common 
with the notices we are vompelled to take of 
human life and divine Providence, is so well 
adapted, as Unitarian Christianity, to commend 
the importance of the religion that is thorough- 
ly experimental ; since, as we sincerely believe, 
there is, and there has been none, which so 
uniformly, so decidedly, and so strongly, as this, 
asserts its claim and evinces its power, to deep- 
en the sense of individual responsibleness, to 
enforce the ubligation of personal endeavor, and 
to press home the great truth that no one’s ex- 
pectations, regarding the future, ought to be 
brighter, than his mind is pure, his heart is 
sanctified, and his life is accordans-with the 
will of God. 





RELIGIOUS SLANDER. 

There are pious people in the world who 
would do well, we sometimes cannot help 
thinking, were they to give better heed, than 
they often seem disposed to do, to what the 
Apostle James once said of the vanity of that 
man’s (of course, we may add, that woman’s) 
religion who does not bridle that little, but for- 
midable instrument of mischief, the tongue. 
True, the slander that is denominated, secular, 
they would not be guilty of on any aecount; 
but how easily they come, some how or other, 
to deem themselves privileged to call a neigh- 
bor by whatever bad name they choose, provi- 
ded only that it be done at a religious meeting 
and with reference to a religious opponent. It 
is surprising into what manifold varieties this 
evil speaking about others’ spiritual condition 
sometimes breaks out. ‘There is the soft in- 
sinuation ; there is the resentful outery; there 
is the indignant disapproval; there is the in- 
vective of vulgar malignity ; there is the puig- 
nancy of satirical remark ; there is the giddi- 
ness of mere volubility, which trips so careless- 
ly along, and spreads its entertaining calumnies 
And 
yet, forsooth, it is a godly conference, for there 


overacredulous and sympathizing party.’ 


are none present but professors of religion, and 
none but religious subjects are discussed! 
Away with this miserable subterfuge. Disguise 
is as one may, slander is slander, with whatev- 
It is as™traly a 
sin to say of our neighbor, he is nota Christian, 
unless we know whereof we affirm, as Rs to 


er holy unction it is uttered. 


say, he is a thief ora murderer, unless we know 
him to be such. 





PITTS STREET CHAPEL. 


We have before us an affectionate Letter, ad- 
dressed at the commencement of the year, to 
the congregation worshipping at the Pitts 
Street Chapel, by their Pastor, Rev. Mr Water- 
ston, one of the Ministers at Large in this city, 
from which we take the following extracts : 


‘*Why—why do we meet together in the 
sanctuary? Why do we leave our respective 
homes and come up together to the house of 
our God? Is it not because we feel that God 
is our Father? Because we know that Christ 
has revealed to us the way of truth? Because 
we are conscious of deep wants, which nothing 
but religion can satisfy? Why then shall we 
not all be deeply in earnest? Will any one 
rest contented in outward form? Willyou feel 
that you have done all when you have listened 
to the words another has spoken ?—or will you 
not rather stir up your own minds, pray for the 
influences of the spirit, and return to your 
homes, and your daily labors, to put in practice 
the great principles of the Gospel ? 

On the commencement of this New Year ] 
would earnestly exhort you to a faithful per- 
formance of duty. Let us arouse ourselves from 
all indifference, and he actively alive to spirit- 
ual things. Have you a fine sense of honor ? 
then why not honor God? Do you think it a 
mark of a generous mind to be grateful to a 
benefactor? Then why not show gratitude to 
the greatest of all Benefactors? Do you con- 
sider it characteristic of a wise mind to give 
attention to a subject in proportion to its real 
importance? Then what is so important as 
your eternal welfare? And how can you neg- 
lect that which, above all other things, is~es- 
sential! Or, if you give it a thought, how is it 
possible that it should not kindle you to holy 
love, and be to you as the very joy of life! 

And now, my friends, do you say, ‘ we are 
ready to give religion the attention it deserves, 
but we find it difficult; our affections remain 
cold, our hearts unmoved.’ I reply, you must 
use Christian means if ‘you would have the 
Christian spirit. You must arise, and be do- 
ing, and the Lord will be with you. You must 
labor vigorously in holy things; you must put 
forth your utmost power. When you hear the 
word you must hear it with candor and self-ap- 
plication : feel as if the preacher had said ‘ thou 
art the man.’ Then will his word be asa 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces; and 
whether you hear or read the word, do so that 
you may put it in practice. ‘If ye know these 
things,’ saith the Lord, ‘happy are ye if ye do 
them.’ 

Do you say works are nothing? What! did 
not Christ speak truth when he said, ‘ ask and 
ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find?’ Did 
not Paul utter Gospel doctrine when he said, 
‘ work out your own salvation 2’ 

* But,’ some one may reply, ‘it must be the 
working of God.’ Most truly it must. God 
worketh in all things. Without Him nature 
itself could not exist. He causes the grass to 
grow and herbs for the service of man. But 
are the labors of the husbandman nothing? If 
we would reap, must we not sow? And even 


HOUSES OF INDUSTRY, CORRECTION, AND REFOR- 





thus with the soul ; we must depend upon Dij- 


vine assistance, but we must also use every 
means God has put in our power, and in this 
way we shall become partakers of his spirit, 
and heirs of eternal glory.’ 

Ap look forward to years of happy intercourse 
with you and your children. May the chapel 
where we so happily assemble be a source of 
increasing good. May you find there that in- 
struction which is drawn from the Bible, and 
which refreshes and invigorates the soul. May 
all be led toa Christian faith in the blessed 
Redeemer, and be gathered around that table 
where we may commemorate his dying love. 
May your homes be happy, and may you enjoy 
all the blessings which a wise Providence can 
bestow. And, finally, my brethren, may the 
love of God, and the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the communion of the Holy Spirit 
be with you, both now and forever. 


THE TRUE THEORY OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
AND CHARITY. 

What is it? Not that which prevails in most 
churches. By looking to Jesus, we learn the 
true ground on which Christians should come 
together. 


pion ? 


Whom did he receive to his commu- 
Only those who thought as he did on 
theological subjects? Not one of his disciples 
but differed from him in opinion on many points, 
and this too all the while he was on earth. Yet 
he received them ; and how close were the bonds 
of that blessed fellowship in which he and they 
were held! Why? Because Jesus saw in those 
disciples a righ! temper and spirit. It was their 
dispositions, rather than their speculations, that 
he chiefly regarded, when he called them to be 
members of his church. How would such ques- 
tions as these have sounded, as coming from the 
lips of Jesus? ‘ Do you believe in the Trinity ?’ 
‘In total depravity ?’ ‘ In vicarious atonement ?’ 
‘In election?’ He put no such questions; he 
applied no such doctrinal tests; all that he re- 
quired in those whom he admitted to his com- 
mupion and treated as his followers, were faith 
in him as God’s messenger, and sincere, holy 
dispositions of soul. So we ascertain the true 
theory of christian fellowship and charity. 
What do we see it to be—if we turn from creed- 
bound, bigoted churches of our day, to the Son 
of God in the midst of his first erring, yet true- 
hearted disciples—but this; that none should 
be excluded from love and communion for mere 
difference of opinion ; none censured for invol- 
untary error; none treated with unkindness for 
not being able to speculate as we do on difficult 
subjects of theology; but that all, who profess 
to believe in Christ and seek to obey him, ought 
to be regarded as brethren, and esteemed accord- 
ing to their moral worth? Who can deny that 
such was the rule prescribed by Jesus? Who, 
that reads the New Testament, needs be told 
How 
sad a departure from it is the practice of modern 
Christians! When will they retrace their steps, 
burn their long creeds, remove their bars of ex- 
elusion, open the way to their communion wide 
as was the entrance to the primitive church, 


that by the same rule he always acted? 


and, agreeing to differ in opinion, as Jesus and 
his disciples did, consent, with one accord, to 
join heart to heart and hand to hand in forward- 
ing the great practical ends of the Gospel ? 


MATION, AT SOUTH BOSTON. 


From the Annual Report of these establish- 
ments, presented, Dec. 31, 1810, to the Com- 
mon Council of this city, we take the interest- 
ing facts and remarks that follow : 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 

Whole number admitted during the year, 965.  Re- 
maining in the House December 23, 1840, 637, viz : 
Men, 223 ; Women, 187; Boys, 154; Girls. 73. 

The average number of inmates in 1840, has exceeded 
that of 1839, by about twenty. Should the increase con- 
tinue through the winter months at the usual rate, and as 
appearances uow indicate, the population of the house 
will probably reach 700 before March. 

The rapidly increasing population of our City, the 
crowded state of the House of Industry establishment, the 
temporary, imperfect and ill contrived nature of several of 
its buildings, seem to show that at no very distant day, 
other and more extended arrangements must be provided 
for the accommodation of the Poor of the City. 

The Boylston Asylum connected with this house, is a 
very useful and interesting part of the establishinent; from 
it, boys (when at 14 years of age) are indented to far- 
mers and mechanics, and many it is hoped, will make 
useful citizens. Other children, of both sexes, are con- 
stantly disposed of, as opportunity offers to provide a 
good place for them. In this institution are two excel- 
lent schools, in which the children receive suitable instruc- 
tion and have advantages of no ordinary character. When 
it is recollected that over 200 chilcren are training up 
here, it is a great satisfaction to believe that all is done 
(which is practicable) for their welfare and usefulness. 
Regular religious services are conducted twice each Sab- 
bath, by a devoted and faithful Chaplain ; all who are iw 
health are required to attend, unless excused by signifying 
to the Superintendent that they have conscientious objec- 
tions. 

To detail all of interest in the establishment would pro- 
long this report too far ; your Committee therefore con- 
clude by remarking, that the neatness, order, econoiny 
and comfort apparent throughout the institution, reflect 
much credit on the Directors and Superintendent, afford- 
ing satisfactory evidence of a faithful discharge of duty. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 


Whole number of male prisoners, Dec’r 8th, 1840, 
188 ; whole number of female prisoners, Dec’r Sth, 1840, 
134. Whole number committed during the year, 711. 

The Hospital for the sick is completed, and is all that 
ean be desired. The commodious work-shop and oflice 
will soon be finished, and will afford every facility for a 
more profitable employment of the inmates on the opening 
of spring. 

The Sabbath School for females continues, and it is be- 
Jieved with important benefit to the institution, 

A most appalling fact worthy of notice in the statistics 
of this report is, that of 711, the whole number committ- 
ed dnring the year, 371 were sentenced as ‘ communes 
dyunkards,’ and that 277 of the whole number sentenced, 
were under 50 years of age. As citizens or the represen- 
tatives of a highly favored City, the subject is one which 
demands our attention, that if possible we may ascertain 
aud apply a remedy, which, it is believed would be found 
in the suppression of those notorious public nuisances, 
* Bar Rooms and Dram Shops.’ 

This institution is admirably conducted and stands sec- 
ond to none of the kind in our country ;_ perfect neatness 
and order pervades the whole, and if the inmates are not 
made better by it, no blame can attach to the able and de- 
voted Superintendent, whose great aim is, the highest 


selection of their almanacs 2’ 


LY ROTEE , . ai 





HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 

This institution is one which claims the particilar at- 
tention of the City Council, as its object 18 the prevention 
of pauperism and crime, (which are provided for by the 
Houses of Industry and Correction,) by receiving children 
who, from early neglect, bad example, and instruction in 
petty crime, (taught by profligate parents,) if not early 
rescued, would ultimately become criminals and paupers 
themselves. How much better to expend money in this way, 
than for jails, houses of correction, and similar places. 

The health of the establishment has beeu remarkably 
good; the children are very hearty at their meals, and not 
limited in quantity. All the inmates are required to wash 
their faces and hands at least three times daily, and once 
a week, except in the coldest season, all are required to 
take a bath, and whenever the bath is omitted, a thorough 
washing of the neck, breast, arms, and feet is required, 
and it is performed under the inspection of an officer of 
the house. Their shirts and stockings are changed once 
a week at least, their heads are combed daily, and all are 
supplied with a clean suit for Sunday. 

The boys generally are required to rise at half-past five 
in the morning at this season of the year, and earlier in 
the Summer, say half-past four. They are required to 
attend religious services by six; the next half hour is de- 
voted to washing, combing heads, inspection, anda few 
moments’ play. At half-past six they are required to at- 
tend breakfast, for which twenty-five minutes are allowed. 
At seven precisely, school commences, and continues tll 
nine, all the buys except two or three in the kitchen, are 
required to be in attendance. From 9A. M. to 12, all 
are required to work at their several employments, tse 
smaller being allowed a recess at 10 1-2, of a few min- 





utes, to go inthe yard. Dinner is provided at 12 1-2, 
and at] P. M. work recommences as in the forenoon, 
From 12 to half-past 12, and 
from 4 to hall-past 4, boys are allowed to play in the yard, 


and continues until four. 


under the observation of an officer. Supper commences 
at41-2,and evening school at 5 P. M. and continues 
until 7. All boys attend this school except a few employ - 
ed at domestic work. The boys are all required to lodge 
in one large hall in single cots, wonder the charge of an offi- 


The boys are never left 





cer, who also sleeps in the hall. 
to themselves, and are never allowed to converse with 
each other except at play, and in presence of an officer. 
‘Phe religious instruction given during the week, has 
There is in the house a good 
supply of Bibles and Testaments, and they are furnished 


already been mentioned. 
y 


to the boys whenever desired, and are recommended to 
them for their reading. Chapel services are performed 
twice each Sunday, by the Superintendent, there is also 
a Bible Class, who are instructed on Sunday evenings. 

There were committed during the last year, as follows: 
for larceny 8, pilfering 1, stealing 4, idle and dissolute 3, 
stubhorness 1, vagrancy 2—19, now in house 76. 

The great interest the City has in all the institutions at 
South Boston, containing, usually, over one thousand per- 
sons, with a property which cost at least, three hundred 
thousand do\lars, and so large an annual expenditure re- 
quired for their maintenance, in connection with the well 
established fact, that intemperance is the primary or di- 
rect cause of so many men, women and children being 
thrown on the public for support, shonld claim for the es- 
tablishment at all times, the particular attention of the 
City Council. 


—— ee 


For the Register and Observer. 


WHAT MORE CAN BE DONE BY US AS A DENOMI- 
NATION, FOR THE GREAT TRUTHS AND PRINCI- 
PLES OF UNITARIANISM ? NO. IV. 


In my last number I promised some reflec- 
tions growing out of the subject of these papers. 
I have changed my purpose, and concluded not 
to trouble your readers with them. I have 
thought on the topics I have presented a great 
deal and for a long time. I have brought my- 
self to the full, thorough conviction—I am far 
from being singular in this respect—that the 
time has come when something more must be 
done by us if we have the least desire to see 
our denomination carrying out to worthy issues 
the great principles it professes to hold and to 
regard as essential to the highest spiritual in- 
terests of every enlightened community. The 
question is, shall we do no more than we have 
done, and so fail to fulfil our mission ? 

I am rot about te discuss here the merits of 
this question. Let every Unitarian ponder it 
for himself, and then answer it, to his conscience 
and his God. 

Such, Messrs. Editors, is my conclusion. 1 
would have given the course of reflection by 
which I have reached it, but I doubt not that 
those who have followed me thus far, have 
gone through a like course and reacheé a similar 
result; or they have taken another direction 
and reached an opposite conclusion. Hoping 
that some other and abler advocates may be 
roused to action by what I have said, I will 
close these numbers by thanking you for the 
use of your columns. ScrvutTATOR. 





For the Register and Observer. 
HYMN FOR THE SABBATH. 
No cold or fervid heat 
Shall keep my.willing feet, 
Lord, from the earthly temple of thy love! 
For there my prayer ascends, 
Till thy kind spirit bends, 
To shower rich blessings from the fount above. 


My father, thou hast said 
That thy best gifts are shed 
On the meek-hearted, prostrate in the dust. 
Grant me to know the way 
‘To tera from pride away. 
To yield my all to thee with childlike trust. 


Beneath the hallowet dome, 
The spirit’s earthly home, 
There pleads a voice, how earnest in its prayer! 
* Come to the ark of peace! 
Come where all joys increase! 
Leave at the altar every sinful-care! 


All helpless dost thou stand 
Beneath affliction’s hand? 
For thee, sweet solace there is garnered here. 
Hath sickness paled thy brow? 
Doth conscience pierce thee now ? 
Flee to the balm in Gilead, without fear! 


Let this blest place to thee 
The gate of glory be, 
And through unending years thy path pursue! 
Here, ere the seal of death 
Shall stop thy fleeting breath, 
The vow of itnocence and faith renew.’ 


We hear the gentle call 
And fain would prostrate fall 
Before thy voice, O God! with silent awe. 
We come, ere sorrow’s night 
Shall dim our morning light, 
And ask for strength to keep thy sacred law. 


Ione. 


ALMANACS, ° 
Messrs. Editors,—I have read your remarks 
on what to some may appear to be an affair of 
little moment to notice in a religious paper, | 
mean the subject of Almanacs. You inquire 
‘ are heads of families sufficiently careful in the 
I think not, and 
having perused the Boston Almanac, by Mr 
Dickinson, I can confidently recommend it as 





moral good of those under his care. 





a most interesting and useful little book for a 








“ : —_an 
family, or if a cheaper one is wanted for cirey 


lation, the Temperance Almanac by Whipple 
& Damrell, is just the thing. 





ORDINATION OF MR PARKHURsT. 

Rev. D. U. Parkhurst, late of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, was ordained as an Evangelist 
on the 6th of the last month. The services 
were performed in Rev. Dr Gilman’s Chureh, 
Charleston, S. C. 





CHANGE OF MEASURES IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


It is not many years since a large portion of 
the Presbyterian Church regarded with great 
favor the practice of Evaugelists or professed 
Revivalists going about from parish to parish to 
enkindle a flame of religious zeal which the 
settled pastors were unable to produce. In 
many quarters a remarkable change in opinion 
seems to have taken place, in respect to the 
utility of this mode of operation. As an ip. 
stance, we quote a passage from a recent Pas. 
toral Letter of the Synod of New York. and 
New Jersey, (consisting of 142 ministers) ad. 
dressed to the Churches under their care. 


‘ The Pastor’s office is God’s appointed way 
of communicating gospel blessings to mankind, 
This view of the Pastoral office, discountenan.- 
ces the opinion, that Evangelists are needed io 
the Church, as a distinct order of men set apart 
to labor for the promotion of revivals. Wher- 
ever the Church is blessed with pastoral labor, 
Evangelists are very unnecessary, if not posi- 
tively injurious. Their appropriate sphere of 
labor, is not in organized Churches, but in the 
waste places of Zion. 

Nothing can be fraught with more danger to 
our Churches, than the introduction of mey 
who are forward to take the Pastor’s appropri. 
ate work out of his hands, assuming the direc. 
tion of the public services and the spiritual jp. 
terests of the Church; the direct iendency of 
which, however wisely conducted, is to dissat. 
isfy people with the stated ministry—to excite 
confidence in an arm of flesh—to promote a ro- 
ving and disquieted spirit in the members of 
the Church, and to excite vanity, pride, and 
presumption, in the minds of Evangelists them- 
selves, however good and holy they may be. 
An Evangelist may preach a few sermons well 
prepared, on the most stirring topics of Christian 
duty, with great zeal, and earnestness, with 
novelty of manner, and extravagance of expres- 
sion, and make powerful appeals to the impeni- 
tent; and may thereby produce a strong present 
impression, and perhaps a great excitement.— 
But this kind of preaching cannot be long sus- 
tained, without permanently injurious results. 
Many pastors have discovered, when it was too 
late, that their usefulness has been diminished, 
if not wholly destroyed thereby ; and have been 
forced to seek another field of labor, when they 
might otherwise have labored long and usefully 
where they were already placed; and their 
flocks have been left to strife and division—and 
too often, to a famine of the bread and water of 
life, as a righteous result of the folly of their 
former course.’ 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

We learn from the General Secretary of the 
A. U. A., that Auxiliary Associations have been 
formed in the following places. 

East Bridgewater, Welcome Young Esq. 
Agent. 

Mendon, Mr Ira Young, Agent. 

New Salem, Mr Henry Smith, Agent. 

Brighton, Rev. Mr Jones, Agent. 

New Brunswick, N. J., John B. Hill Esq. 
Agent. 


RECENT PUPLICATIONS. 


Two Sermons, preached at the Second Church in Bos- 
ton; the one on Thanksgiving day and the other in 
November last, occasional to the times. By Chandler 
Robbins. Boston: 8. G. Simpkins, Tremont Row. 
1840. 


These Sermons bear honorable testimony to 
the independence of the author. He speaks his 
own thoughts freely, fully, and strongly in op- 
position to some popular modes of feeling and 
action. The first Sermon is from the text, 
‘ Whereio shall I liken this generation,’ and is 
entitled ‘a feature of the times.’ In it he sets. 
forth, in strong, and perhaps some may think 
in too unqualified language, some of the fea- 
tures of public opinion and action in our good 
city of Boston, and offers in conclusion, a few 
hints on the principles which will aid us to 
‘ reconcile our personal independence of thought, 
feeling and action with a generous considera- 
tion of the opinions of others’ and save us 
from ‘ sacrificing too much to the spirit of the 
times, or from doing violence and injustice to 
the feelings, prejudices and circumstances of 
the community. 

From this Sermon we make the following 
extract, which has more of truth in it than will 
be agreeable to some ears. 


‘As a necessary consequence of our political organiza- 
tien, we Americans move in masses; and frdm the facili- 
ty of communication and the general feeling and love of 
power, we move with uvexampled rapidity and energy. 
So far from being phlegmatic and slow, the inhabitants of 
New England are amongst the most excitable, earnest 
and fluctuating people on the face of the earth. There is 
no city in the world, perbaps, where popalar opinion ris- 
es, anid falls, and changes in relation to subjects of gen- 
eral iuterest, more rapidly than in owe own; where new 
men and new things are met with such a sudden rage of 
attention and eulogy; or, where circumstances of the 
most trifling character avail so instantaneously to lower a 
popular idol from his aforetime undeserved elevation, and 
change the general curvent of feeling from unqualified ap- 
probation to the most damnatory censure. We intoxicate 
and ruin our favorites, who are not gified with extraordi- 
nary wisdom, by our flattery; and wo to that unfortunate 
man agatust whom the odium of Bostonians is turned. A 
stranger of distinction presents bimself—aud no European 


province could lavish upon its hereditary prince more ex- | 


uberant attentions. ‘The foreign projector of some vew 


_medium of international communication lands on our 


shoves, the object of whose scheme—regard it in the most 
charitable light that we can, and none would think or 
speak of it with more respect and consideration than 1 am 
disposed to bestow upon it—is, to say the least, vot so 
much for the benefit of our country as of his own—to fure 
ther the schemes of an awhbitious foreign cabinet, and his 
own pecuniary interests; and we greet and fondle him as 
if he were the most disinterested benefactor of our nation. 
A new voice in the pulpit finds nowhere a greater crowd 
of admirers; and where else does the public press—with 
some honorable exception-—more generally teem with 
disgusting and stereotyped eulogy of play-actors, jugglers 
and dancers. 

And, on the other hand, when the tide sets against any 
object, our censure is too often sweeping, tremendous, «l- 
most aonihilatery. A politician inadvertently and for 
once offends, and his fame is suddenly eclipsed, or his ca- 
reer closed in obloquy and disgrace. An advocate of an 
unpopular cause lifts up his voice in our balls, and barely 
escapes with his life. A new measure of an Aministra- 
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tion to which we are opposed, excites our citizens, at the 
first intelligence, to the very verge of treasonable —, 
strations ; and almost but a single voice ina vast popu “d 
assembly as suddenly changes the current of feeling, anc 
causes the swollen sea of public anger to ae 
preacher does violence to the opinions and tastes 0 - ‘a 
tion of his hearers, and bis name in the mouths of 1 ~ 
sands is coupled with opprobriam, whilst clusters of uis 
old friends shake him off, as Paul rid himself of the viper, 
into the hottest fire of calumny. 
But in these remarks let me not be misunderstood . I 
do not speak from a spirit of fault-finding with ourselves, 
av citizens of this goodly city. I do not mean to say that 
any or all of those things and persons which meet our sud- 
deu approbation or our sweeping censure are not in the 
former case deserving of commendation, and, in the lat- 
ter, of blame. T do not say that the directions in which 
we simultaneously move are not generally right directions ; 
nor do I believe that there are not a great many mndepen- 
dent, considerate, magnanimous indiv iduals amongst us, 
who, in the long run, regulate public opinion upon all im- 
portant matters; nor that, as a people, we do not in the 
end come back from all extremes to the right centre, and 
settle ourselves upon the basis of justice, charity and 
truth. Lonly desire to show, by reference to a few facts, 
(that, in their plain statement, i appears to me cannot 
but be allowed) that public opinion in this community 
fluctuates with almost unexampled rapidity, and acts with 
tremendous power, to aucha degree as to endanger the 
best and freest action of individual minds. . 
Before we have had opportunity to examine the claims 
of any aspirant. alter our notice and regard—before we 
lave had time to weigh the merits of any question or 
measure, in polities, or society, or religion, that is pre- 
sented for our sober estimation; the public all around us 
besieges our ears with its thousand clamorous tongues, 
and drags us forcibly forward with its countless hands ; 
and only by a desperate effort, and at eminent risk of our 
reputation and friendships, allows us to think and reason 
for ourselves, and to seek an answer from the living ora- 
Indeed, it comes to us with a | 


| 
| 
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cle in our own breast. 
gospel and code of morals, and even a conscience, all pre- 
pared and ready for our immediate appropriation, having 
been adopted by the multitude for the occasion by accla- | 
mation and unanimous consent; which, 1f we reject, we 
reject alsu public favor, and interest, and all other peace | 
wave that which dwetls with indomitable itegrity of 
il i rd. 
lo such an extreme has this interference of the ot 
with the rights of the mind and the privacy of the heart 
and life arrived, that every man, (and almost every wo- 
man,) amenazst us, feels as if subjected continually to Se 
ecrutiny and judgment not only of that one large tribunal 
which we have been accustomed to call the public opimon | 
of a community or a neighborhood, but to an almost un- 
counted number of lesser tribunals, composed ol the sinal- 
ler bands of moral reformers, or religionists, or intellec- 
tual philosphers, falsely so called, w ith whose prejudices | 
he may come in contact; some catechising him with ret- 
erence to this question in morals; some, to this dogma in { 
some, to this speculative subtilty ; and each 
| treatinent of him according to 
the result of their meddlesome inquisition 5 and, which is | 
still worse, not satisfied with having formed their verdicts | 
in theiy own minds, are forward also to publish them, 
whenever it may suit their convenience, with the utmost | 
pos tiveness and freedom.’ 
| 
; 


theology, and 


measuring their regard ane 


The second is a Thanksgiving Sermon, from 
a passage ine Esther ix. 19-22. ‘A day of 
gladness and feasting, a good day, and of send- | 
ing portions to one another and gifts to the | 
poor.’ A beautiful and appro; riate text, and a| 
Sermon, full of the spirit of thankfulness, love | 
und kindness. We make the following extract, 
under the head ‘a day of gladness.’ 


‘Why talk we ofa broken home? Oor home is with us | 
always. We eannot go out of our Father’s house. Our | 
home is whole, is entire, whilst we, and all whom we } 
have ever loved, live in Him; whilst all loving hearts, in 
whatever worlds are comprehended in bis encircling eim- | 
brace. Why linger we weeping at the door-of the tomb, 
1s though it locked up from us aught that we once held | 
dear. Look rather up at the stars, far off cities of erys- 
tal and of gold, peopled all with the living creatures of 5 
Gud’s care and love; splendid mansions, which no might 
larkens, nor cloud obscures—and seek our absent | 
ones there. Picture them amongst the rejoicing tenants | 
of those blessed abodes. 1 do not say that those shining 
worlds are now their home. We cannot follow their spir- 
its in their mysterious flight. But this I say, that tt 1s | 
more wm accordance with Christian faith and enlightened } 
reason, to cherish such a beautiful fancy, than to picture 
to ourselves their present abiding place as having any con- | 
nexion with the silent taverns of the earth. The ground 
lh we tread hath its inhabitants, and covers up ils 
secrets. Animal life 1s there, and it carries on within it- 
self, its curious and wonderful processes and transforma- | 
But beneath its surface no human spirit sinks. | 


} 
} 
} 
} 


ever ¢ 


on whi 


tions. 

Down in its bowels no soul labors or rests. Dust to dust, 
spirit to. spirit, clay downward, soul aloft. This is the 
law. Ido net say thatany one of hose far off worlds, that 
reaches down to our earth its thread of golden light, as if 


with a sisterly desire to weave a tie of sympathy between 
this orb and it, is the habitation of our ascended friends. 
Though it may be, it may be that that very twinkling light, 
which comes into our window at night, and so constantly 
ttracts to itself our eve, when we le down upon our pil- 
ind think upon the departed, shines full in the star 


a 
low 
cet ds, upon some countenance that we 
if we were there. But, whether this 
be true one thing, at least, those radiant spheres 
do tell us, which we should learn to apply to the destiny 
whom we too selfishly mourn; and that is, that 
beyond the littl world on which we have walked togeth- 
er, there are surely other living and loving spirits; vaat 
societies whom we cannot see; places enough and com- | 
. invisible to us, amongst which those who are ta- 
us may find beautiful abodes, and most loving 
converse. "They do makeclear and sensible to us the sub- 
consolatory doctrine which is the Christian ; 
mourner’s sweetest solace, that vast, ilimiable, is the | 
reach of the Creator’s power and love; that everywhere, 
ax well as on that little spot where we have found peace 
vith our friends, everywhere, there is life, intelligence, | 
be vaty, s and that to be removed from the little | 
circle of our earthly co npanions, is not necessarily to be 


from which it pre 


shoul ghise 


of those 


panion 


hin e tind 


che ty . 
remove from conscious existence or from pleasant com- | 
Minniou, | 
Away then with that unworthy feeling, which is active 
warts, that it would be doing injustice to the 
emnory of the dead, to rejoice on this day with the liv- | 
it it would be unfaithfulness to them, to smile and 
id, now that they cannot participate in eur joy. The | 
of our love, is to rejoice im anything that | 
gives them hay to do as they would have us, and 
thise with those feelings which we believe to be | 
ieir hearts. And have we a doubt that it was 
emtodie? Have we a doubt that if they could 
Fpeuk tous, they would implore us to give over our lamn- 


His many 


surest evidence 


piness : 


active i th 


gioom? or have we a doubt that, wherever | 
thankful and to bless | 
then are we proving 

Is it then selfishness | 


t thous an 
hiv be, they have cause to be 
of their silvation? How 

our heaviness of spirit? 
hens our countenance and saddens our heart to- | 
“a' Come love, then, and make us smile. Speak, } 
ei ‘k (ous yourselves, spirits of our departed friends, and | 


ve vlad,’ 


The Pathy iy of the Savior, designed for Sunday School } 
By a Friend of Child- | 
1340. pp- 155. 


Librari se, and Bible Classes. 


ren. Boston: B. H. Greene. | 


We have read this litthe work with great sat- 


isfaction. It seems to us an excellent book | 


for Sunday School Libraries, and we hope it) 
will find its way into all of them.—Our read- | 
ers nay be glad to know that the Publisher of | 
this volume has commenced a series of works | 


} 


designed for the Libraries of our Sunday | 


Two numbers have already been 1s- 


100.8 





sued ; and it is to be hoped that he will be en-| 
couraged to proceed with the undertaking, till a | 
tull supply of such books as are needed shall 


} 


4ave been furnished. 
SUNDRIES. _. 

\ Chureh in this eity, called ‘ The First Bap- 
st Free Church’ has passed a vote, whereby 
Who ‘slave-holder’. or a ‘ trafficker in 
‘Ntoxicating drinks’ is debarred from the Com- 
In constructing the Kilsby Tun- 
nel, (belonging to the Birmingham Railway) so 
Many bricks were used, that, were a man to 
Count them, he would require for doing it 
(Working ten hours a day and counting fifty 
bricks in a minute) more than three years ; and 
' these bricks were laid end to end, they would 
teach 4,260 miles ! It is stated that the An- 
se Thaakagning, formerly pecu- 

I -ngland, was observed, last year, 
‘0 thirteen States and Territories. In the 


verisa 





Munion,— 











British Metropolis, London, nearly 1000 per- 
sons die every week. The Richmond Whig 
states that the Census of Virginia will show 
full 50,000 white adults in that State who can- 
not read ! !- The actual expenditure of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
exceeded the actual revenue thereof, for the year 
ending July 5, 1840, by more than $5,000,000. 
The Penobscot Ministerial Association 
[Orthodox Congregational] have passed this 
resolution, ‘That a Post Master, changing and 
continuing to change the mail on the Sabbath, 
cannot consistently be admitted to a Christian 
Church.’ The income of the Ohio State 
Prison, last year, exceeded its expenditures, by 
the sum of $25,000. The largest mail ever 
dispatched from the Liverpool Post Office, was 
that sent out last month, in the Steamer Aca- | 
dia.—The Anniversary of the landing of the 
22d 

















Plymouth Pilgrims was celebrated, on the 








ult, at Louisville, Ky. British writers say 
that of the whole population of the nation, one | 


man out of every six is a pauper. A Tem-| 





perance Society in New York have caused to 
be issued from the press 2,200,000 copies of a} 
discourse called the ‘ Ox Sermon.’ 11,000 
volumes for the Blind, have been published in 
Glasgow, Scotland. The State of New York | 
paid out of the public fund last year, 275,010 | 
Boston | 

239 
| 
| 
| 





} 








for the support of Common Schools. 
has gained 32,060, in population, during the 


At a recent meeting in 





last ten 
Preston, England, 1SOQ Mormons were present, 
who looked to the West for their future homes. 
Two hundred years ago, Lord Bacon de- 


years. 





stroy as many of the human race as drunken- 





The number of Quakers in England, 


| 

clared that, ‘all the crimes on earth did not 4 
ness.’ 
j 


estimated by their marriages, is about 10,000 ; 
and of Jews, about 20,000. 
r x . 7° . 
The Treasurer of the American Unitarian | 
Association acknowledges the receipt of the fol- | 
lowing sums. 





From Walpole, N. H. Aux. Association, 3 00) 
From Aux. Association in Rev. Mr Parker’s 

society, Roxbury, 12 00) 
From Keene, N. H. Aux. Association, 3 50 
Frow two Ladies in Rev Mr Brown’s society, 

Brattleboro’, Vt., 10 00 
From Federal Street Soc., Boston, by Prince 

Hawes, 112 65 
From Lancaster Aux. Association, 40 00) 
From Cambridge do do 28 50 } 
From Nashua do do 4 00! 
From Hampton Falls, N. H. Aux. Association 4 00 


From Dr Zadock Howe of Billerica, to consti- 
tute him a life member, 30 


From Lowell Aux. Association, 130 00 | 
From Northampton Aux. Association , 11 00 
From New Brunswick, N. J. Aux. Assocta- 


tion, received from J. B. Hill, pr letter,Dec. 
$1, 1840, 10 00 


The Executive Committee of the A. U. A. 
request that all funds; due the Association from 
Auxiliaries, should be paid to the Treasurer, 
Henry Rice Esq., No. 65 Milk street, during 
the present month. 

Cuares Brisas, Gen. Sec’ry. | 
Boston, Jan. 6th, 1841. 





OBITUARY. 





{From the Portland Daily Advertiser.] | 


PRENTISS M#LLEN. 

Chief Jnstice Mellen, whose lamented death we recor- 
ded yesterday, was the son of the Rev. John Mellen, of 
Sterling, Massachusetts, at which place be was born 
October 11, 1764. His father was a graduate at Har- 
vard College of the year 1741, and was a learned Clergy- 
man of great simplicity of manners and purity of life. | 
He died at Reading, Mass. ia 1807, aged 85. His elder ! 
brothers, Rev. John, of Cambridge, and Henry, of Dover, 
were graduates of Harvard, and with his sisters and one 
other brother, a family of nine, have preceded him to the 
tomb. 

The subject of eur notice, the last of his honored stock, 
was graduated at Harvard in 1784; of his class consisting 
of 44 but 12 remain. After leaving College, he spent one 
year in the family of Joseph Ous, Esq. of Barnstable, as 
2 private tutor, and then commenced the study of law | 
with the but talented Jawyer, Shearjashub 
Bourn, Esq. of that place. He was admitted to the Bar 
in Taunton in Oct. 1788, and commenced practice in’ bis 
native town. But the business there, not affording him | 
sufficient encouragement, in eight months, he removed to 
South Bridgewater, in the County of Plymouth, where 
he continued until November, 1791. It was while he 
resided at Bridgewater that he formed the acquaintance 
of Miss Hudson, of Hartford, Conn., who was then visit- 
ing at that place, which was consunmated by marriage | 
in May, 1795. 

In November, 1791, he made a visit to his brother 
Henry, who was seven years his senior, and who had 
established himself at Dover, N. H., in the practice of 
law. Here he remained, assisting him during the win- 
ter and spring, and the following swomer at the request | 
and by the advice of his firm and steadfast friend, the | 
late Judge Thacher, he removed to Biddeford, opened his 
office in a room of the tavern, and made a rude beginning 
of that career of usefulness and honor, which was atten- 
ded with brilliant results and placed him at the head of 
the Bar in Maine. 

In 1806, he removed to Portland, which was the prin- } 
cipal seat of law as well as of commercial business, and | 
in the courts of which, his engagements had already be 
come numerous and important. From 1804 untill his} 
appointment as Chief Justice of Maine, in 1820, he prac- 
tised with eminent success, in the courts of every County | 


eccentric 


in the State and was retained in every cause of magni- | 
tude. Duving this period he came in contact with the 
most gifted minds in the country, among whom were the 
Jate Chief Justice Parker, Justice Wilde, now of the | 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Daniel Davis, Chase, | 
Symmes, Whitman, Lee, Orr, Longfellow, Emery and 
Hopkins, whose powers were disciplined by constant | 
practice in the school of legal conflict, under the able and 
accomplished legal adminiswations of Dana, Parsons, 
Sedgwick, Sewall, Parker and Jackson, and at a_ period 
when the law was ripening its fruits to the rich maturity 
of the present day. It was no easy task and no common 
effort to contend with such minds; and it required accu- } 


rate research, patient thought and constant vigilance, to | 
sustain the contest in such noble competition. 

At the Bar, Mr Mellen was ardent, at times impetuous, 
frequently impatient under restraint, bat always courteous 
and kind, always pursuing with unflagging zeal the inter- 
est of his client and always ready for every adverse or 
prosperous incident which might transpire in the progress 
of the cause. He lost no opportunity to avail himself of | 
every omission or weak position of his adversary, and he } 
assailed it with irresistible force and rapidity, while he | 
attacked his stronger points with all the weapons of ar- 
gument and wit. He was a ready and accurate lawyer, 
an able and at times a very eloquent advocate. He was 


| 


aman of warm imagination and a fine literary taste, } 


which early inclined him to cultivate a familiarity with 
the muses, and like some other distinguished Judges of 
our day, he made poetry the sport of his idle hours from 
his earliest to his latest age. If one faculty of his mind 
gained ascendancy over the others, we should say that by 
a constitutional temperament, the imaginative prepondera- 
ted over the reflective powers. 

On the Bench, Judge Mellen was careful and thorough 
in the examination of all points presented tu his considera- 
tion. His great anxiety was to determine every case 
according to law and the evidence, and to do full and 
impartial justice to the parties. He was impatient at the | 
delay and procrastination in the, management of suits 
which have been an increasing evil for some years past, 
and was ever eager to press forward the business of the 
Court to aconclusion. If ever a Judge was actuated by 
pure and conscientieus motives in the high seats of the 
law, it was Chief Justice Mellen; in these attributes he 
was nut surpassed even by the immaculate Hale. He al- 
ways regarded as something more than a formal declara. 
tion, the provision of the constitution, that ‘right and 
justice shall be administered freely and wither sale, 
completely and without denial, promptly and! without de- 
ay.’ 

He may be said to have grown up with the law in this 
State, for until about the time he came into it, the law 





go, the thread of life is too strong.’ 


establish a uniform system of Bankruptey throughout the 


| Pensions, 


‘ ury at an early day, and he therefore moved to take up the | 


| resolution this day week. 


. 


| rainy days. 


| in December. 


was but little known as a science among us, and nota 
volume of American reports, and scarcely « native ele- 
mentary (treatise ou the subject had been then published. 
The practitioners of that day had to grope along by sueh 
lights as they could obtain from siventued such as flowed 
from the fundamental principles of truth and justice. 

Mr Mellen received the degree of L. L. D. from Har- 
vard and Bowdoin in 1820; he was a member of the 
Council of Massachusetts in the year 1808, 1809 and 1817: 
in 1816 he was Elector at large for President, and in 
1817 he was chosen a Senator in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts. At the time of the separation of Maine in 1820, 
he resigned his seat in the Senate, and on the organiza- 
tion of the new State, he was selected as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. This high office he continued to oc- 
copy with distinguished ability until October 11, 1834, 
when at the age of 70 he became legally disqualified by 
the terms of the cdnstitution from a longer tenure. The 
manner in which he discharged the duties of that elevated 
station is partly disclosed in the first eleven volumes of 
the Maine reports, which will forever remain a monument 
of his legal discrimination, great familiarity » ith practice 
and high sense of justice. 

But above all his other qualifications, and as a crown- 
ing attribute of his character, Judge Mellen was a man of 
sterling integrity and firm religious principle. His whole 
life was clear and transparent; for it was regulated by 
motives drawn from a pure and permanent source, and 
directed by general benevolence and by a high sense of 
moral obligation. —The calmness and patience with which 
he bore his last sickness and resigned his spirit to its di- 
vine author, bore testimony to the rectitude of his heart, 
the sincerity of his faith and the firmuess of his principles. 
When reviving from one of those periods of almost sus- 
pended animation, which frequently eccurred during the 
last few days of his sickness, he uttered expressions 
which showed his entire submission to the will of his 
heavenly Father. He often and tenderly dwelt upon the 
hope of the mercy of God through the Savior. Although 
impatient to go, he yet was perfectly resigned; at one 
time he said, ‘1 seem to be suspended between heaven 
and earth, the body clings to its native elements, while 
the spirit struggles to be free.’ And again, * 1 can’t let 


The spirit has at length become free and has gone we 
trust to the mansions aforetimne prepared, to join those 
who have gone before him, in a higher and better service. 

His wife died Sept. 10, 1838, aged 71 years. Itisa 
singular fact that his brother John died at the same age 
as his own in 1828, and his mother of the same disorder } 
in 1802, aged 75. His son Grenville, well kuown for his 
contributions to American literature, who is now ona 
voyage to Cuba for his health, and three daughters, sur- 
vive to mourn the loss of a most tender and affectionate 
parent. Ww. 





CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, Wednesday, Dec. 30th, Mr Crittenden, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported a bill to 
United States. He said that it’ was substantially the bill 
of the last session, but modified in a few of its details. 
On his motion it was made the order of the day for Thurs- 
day, the 7th inst. 

The House was all day engaged on the subject of Navy 

Mr Adams had moved to reconsider the vote 
ordering the bill making appropriations for Navy Pensions 





to a third reading. 
The debate was continued throngh the session, and the | 





House adjourned without taking any question. 
In the Senate, on Thursday, there was no public busi- | 

ness done of importance. The Senate adjourned to Monday. | 
In the House, the Navy pension fund bill having been | 

received, the previous questions having been moved, on 


tion being put, the Flouse refused to reconsider—yeas 69, 
nays 108. 


A message was received from the President, communi- 


} 
| 
{ . . . . 
| the motion to reconsider, it prevailed, and the main ques- 
} 
| 


cating the correspondence between the Secreiary of State | 


| and the British Minister, on the subject of the burning of 


the steamer Caroline. On motion of Mr Fillmore it was | 
ordered that 5000 copies should be printed. j 
In the Senate, Monday, Jan. 4th, Mr Clay presented a | 
number of memorials from American citizens, praying 
that the spirit rations given to marines and sailors be dis- 
pensed with, and that tea or coffee be used as a substitute. | 
Mr Clay said he was desirous to take the sense of the | 
Senate upon the resokition fur the repeal of the Sub-treas- 
i 
} 


In the House, Mr Anderson, of Maine, from the com- 


' mittee on Naval Affairs, reported a new Pension bill, de- | 


signed to modify the act of 1837. 
Mr Adams of Maas. madea report as Chairman of the | 
Select Committee in regard to the Amistad negroes. The | 


‘error complained of was in the proof reader, and not the | 


translator. The word in controversy was in regard to | 


* some negroes,” (Ladinos.) : 

After the transaction of some animportant business the 
House adjourned. 

In the Senate, Tuesday, Jan’y 5th, the pre-emption 
bill was the subject of discussion until a late hour, and 
numerous and various were the amendments offered and 
adopted. 

The consideration of the Report of the Committee on | 
Elections, on the contested election between Mr Naylor 
and Mr Ingersoll, for the District of Pennsylvania, was, 
two weeks ago, set as the special order of this day. This 


discussion occupied the whole day. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





Tie interesting extract, given below, was forwarded 
by an esteemed correspondent in Medfield, Rev Dr San- | 
ders. It was accompanied by the following note, which 


we take the liberty to publish, as an imtroduction. 


To the Publisher of the Christian Register: 
Sir,—I send you a Thermometer account of the last 20 | 


years. As there are very few records, of so long standing | 


-asthis is, [ have thought it might gratify the curiosity and 


taste of the more inquisitive. If you be of the same opin- | 
| jun, it is placed at your disposal. | 
With great esteem, 
Danie. C. SANDEKsS. 
Thermometer Record of 1840. 
January 17.48 July 70.48 | 
February 32.05 August 69.33 
March 35.04 September 58.26 
April 47.60 October 49.89 
May 55.00 November 37.30 | 

June 64.57 December 25.35 

The vear was warm, productive and healthy. There 


were 192 fair and 174 cloudy days. ‘The Aurora Borealis 


illuminated 24 evenings. Fogs were seen on 52 days. 
Thunder and Lightning, 
days, first 4th March, last 26th October. There were 57 


with showers, occurred on 15) 


Snow fell 52 inches deep, 25 of which came 
The Annual Temperature was 46.82, as 
The Ther- 


mometer was stationary, onthe north side of the house, 


observed at sunrise, 2 and 9 o’clock P. M. 
shaded with thick trees. The Annual Temperature of 
Massachusetts, generally, is estimated at 50 degrees. 

The following shows the result of the last 20 years, from 
1821 to 1840, inclusively, on an average. 


Jasuary 24.26 July 69.18 
February 25.64 August 67.43 
March 33.90 September 55.96 
April 43.76 October 48.65 
May 55.04 November 37.92 
June 63.13 December 28.42 


The average Annual Temperature on these last 20 years 
was 46.11. The fair days were 212, the cloudy 153. It 
rained 57 days; and snow fell 57 inches deep. The wind 
was N. 27 days, N. W. 103, W. 31, 8S. W. 78, S. 25, 
S.E. 18, E.. 17, N.E. 66. The warmest year was 1828, 
viz, 49.08; and the coldest was 1836, viz, 43.63. 

Medfield, Ist Jan. 1841. 


New York.—The Legislature of the State of New 
York is now in Session, 

The Message of the Governor, says the Daily Adverti- 
ser, ‘ gives an interesting review of the various branches 
of administration in that great State. We copy the fol- 
lowing abstract, presenting sundry items of information 
afforded by it, from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce.” 





The gross revenue from all the Canals in the State du- 


' REGISTER. 








ring the last fiseal year, including water rents, is $1,606,- | 


; vett revenue, $1,020,815. 

The Pray productive capital of the School Fund 
$2,033,808. Amount paid out last year fur the support 
of Common Schools, $275,010. 

The expenditures for the enlargement of the Erie Ca- 
nal prior to the Ist January, 1840, were $4,669,661, 
Expended since, or to be expended before Ist March next, 
$2,869,171. Total thus far, $7,528,832. ‘The whole 
os of the enlargement is now estimated at enly $23,112,- 
The present debt of the State is $15,064,746 33. 

The number of Convicts in the Auburn State Prison 
30:h September last, 667; Sing Sing, 832. Excess of 
earnings over expenditures in the former, $6,917. In the 
latter, $6,044. 

Amount of Bank Safety Fund, $556,486 76; after ap- 
plying $262,333 83 towar.ls the redemption of the bills 
of the City Bank of Buffalo. 

Forty-five iniles of the New York and Erie Rail Road, 
viz.‘from the Hudson to Goshen, will be in operation in 
the course o° the present month. 

The Militia of the State comprises 183,100 men, viz: 
7,386 cavalry and horse artillery, 9,082 artillery, 157,- 
631 infantry, and 5,669 riflemen. 


Minister to England.—We learn from the Richmond 
Tnquirer that * Andrew Stevenson, Esq., our accomplish- 
ed Minister at the Court of St. James, has requested to 
be recalled,’ and that ‘he may leave London about the 
first of March.’—Nat. Int. ~ 


Delawure.—The Legislature of this State is to assem- 
ble at Dover to-day. Among the most important duties 
devolving on it, during the approaching session, will, be 
the election of two United States Senators, one for four 
years, and the other for the constitutional term of six 
years from the 4th of March next. 

The inauguration of Judge Cooper, Governor elect, will 
take place on the 3d Tuesday of this month.—Jb. 


Georgia and Maine.—The Legislature of Georgia at 
their late tion, ky way of reprisal for the refusal of the 
Executive of Maine to deliver up, for trial in Georgia, 
the master of a vessel charged with having aided the es- 
cape ofa slave from a port in the State, passed a law 
sujecting all vessels from any port in Maine, or owned 
or commanded by citizens of that state, to a quarantine 
of 100 days, with penalties of imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for violations or evasions of the law, by the mas- 
ter, crew, or passengers of any such vessel. The adop- 
tion of so intemperate and unconstitutional a measure, by 
the Legislature of the State, shows clearly enough what 
would have been the chance of a fair and impartial trial 
before a Georgia Jury, had the ill-fated skipper, suspect- 
ed of the offence charged agsinst him, been submitted to 
their jurisdiction, on the supposition that they had been 
as regardless of facts and the law, as the Legislature have 
shown themselves to be of the constitution. What right 
has the Legislature of Georgia to interdict the entrance to 
her ports of the vessels of any state in the union under the 


absurd pretext of a quarantine? and what security would | Britannicum, 8 vols 8vo; do Suburban Gardener, and 
there be on the part of citizens of any state under such a | Villa Companion; British Husbandry, 2 vols, from the 
law in visiting a port of that state, if they could be sub- | Library of Useful Knowledge; History of Sheep, 8vo, do 
jected to a trial for a penitentiary offence, in a court of | do do; British Cattle, 8vo, do do do, The Horse, 8vo, do 
that state, on the mere allegation the vessel in which they | do do; Repton’s Landscape Gardening, by J. C. Loudon, 
came thither was owned or commanded by a citizen of | 8yo; Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden; 
Fortunately, for the credit of the State of Geor- | do Theory of Horticulture, 8vo Teschemacher’s Elements 
| of Horticulture, Mawe’s every man his own Gardener ; 


Maine? 
gia, the bill which was thus passed by both branches of 
the Legislatare, has not received the sanction of the Ex- 
ecutive, and therefore has not become a law. The Mil- 
ledgeville Recorder of Dec. 29, says that eight bills, inclu- 
ding the above mentioned, had not received, and proba- 
bly would not receive the approval of the Executive. 


Ohio State Penitentiary.—The net profits on the la- 


bor of the prisoners in this penitentiary, during the past | 


year, amounted to $25,000, as appears by a statement of | “* ; : 
Ah, & $ 2 pp ’ | ning’s Book of Fruits; 


Gov. Shannon in his late message to the Legislature. The 
number of convicts, on the 30th" Nov. was 488. 


Population of Maryland.—By the official statement 
it appears that the population of Maryland, according to 
the late census, is 467,567. 


There are 157,926 white males, 157,645 white females: | pAHTEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
29,114 free black males, 32,825 free black females; 45, | é sae 
The total white 


970 male slaves, 48,749 female slaves. 
population is 315,571, and the black 157,656. 
eral population is 411,164. 

The total population in 1830 was 447 ,040—and the in- 
crease in the Jast ten years has only been 20,527—out of 


The ted- 


the city of Baltimore the population of the State has de- | raphy of the Old and New Testament, 8vo—Waltom 
- > > 


creased. 

The population of Baltimore city 1s now 102,813. In 
1830 it was only 80,620. 

The new apportionment of members of Congress is to 
be made under the new census. It ix not supposed the 
ratio will be fss than 60,000 federal population for each 
member, and if so Maryland will only be entitled to sev- 
en members. Any tncrease on that ratio will reduce our 
representation to six. 


We ure glad to notice and to copy, from one of the 





DEATHS. 








In this city, Mrs Abigail, wife of Mr Nehemiah Hold- 
en, 65; Penelope Rowe, youngest child of John G. Rog- 


ers, 14 months. 

In this city, on Sunday last, Mr Charles H. Locke, 36. 
5th inst. William, youngest child of the late Col.Wm 
Lindsay, U. 8. iy 2 years and 5 mos. 

In Groton, Nov. 30, Mrs Mary Dodge, wife of Samuel 
Dodge, 73. 

In Dracut, Hon B- F. Varaum, 
Middlesex, 46. 

In Newport, R. I., at the residence of his father, Mr 
John L. Hooper, late of the U. S. army, 27. 

In Nome R. I., Anna M, Hunter; daughter of Capt. 
Andrew Hunter, 19. 

At East Greenwich, R. I. Capt. Nathaniel Greene, 51 
—formerly a nautical commander from that Port. 

At Providence, Mr John Gladding, 68. 

In Brookfield, N. H. 25th ult., Jenny Kennison, 110. 
—This is the lady reported in the late Census, as the old- 
est person in New Hampshire. 

In Waterford, Conn. Mrs Sarah Ames, 105. 

An Thomaston, Me. on the 4th ult. Mrs Isabella Prince, 
wife of Hon. Hezekiah Prince, 60; and on the 27th ult. 
Hon. Hezekiah Prince, 70. 

At New Haven, on the 5th, James A. Hillhouse Esq., 
about 50. 


Sheriff of the county of 











ORATORIO OF DAVID.—MK BRAHAM. 
HE Trustees of the Handel and Haydn Society have 
the pleasure to announce, that im order further to 
gratify the lovers of Sacred Music Mr Braham the distin- 
guished English vocalist, has kindly consented to assist 
the Society in the performance of Neukomm’s delightful 
and highly popular Oratorio of David with fall and bril- 
liant orchestral accompament, the part of David to be sus- 
tained by Mr Braham, for whom it was expressly compos- 
ed, and first sung by him, at the great Musical Festival, 
in Birmingham, England. 

The performances will take place to-morrow (Sunday) 
Evening, at the Melodeon, commencing at 6 1-2 o'dlech. 

The doors will be seasonably opened, and that all who 
attend may be comfortably accommodated, a limited 
number of Tickets only will be disposed of. 

Tickets at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the Tre- 
mont and American Houses, at the several Music Stores, 
and at the door of the Melodeon, 

The Ladies and inembers of the Society, and the Gen- 
tlemen of the Orchestra, will dispense with the usual 
privilege of introducing friends. It j16 


ALUABLE WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, 
GARDENING, &c.—For sale by CHAS. C. 
LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, Importers of Foreign 
Books, 112, Washington street-—Low’s Elements of 
practical Agriculture, 8vo; Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of 

















12 vols Ato, 


| the Holy War, Pickering’s Edition—Taylor’s Rule and 


| Devotions, Death’s Duel &c., with life by Walton, Pick- 
| ering’s Edition—The Life of Christ, illustrated by choice 


{ 


, wood eugravings after celebrated masters. 


BROWN, 112 Washington street. 


} 


Baltimore papers, the following reference to Rev. Mr. } 


Burnap’s lectures delivered in that city last winter. 


The Lectures.—We promised ia our last paper to no- | 


tice this ‘new movement,’ as we then styled it, more par- 
ticularly this week. We may well call it a new move- 
meat for Baltimore—in-as-much as the first example of a 


{ 
{ 
i 
} 
} 
| 


regular course of lectures by individuals or associations, | 
was set last winter, in the movement by the * Mechanical | 


Library Association,’ and Rev. Mr. Burnap. Of the for- 
mer we may say, though it was, doubtless, quite useful, 
that it wasessentially irregular and imperfect as a course. 
We are pleased to find that a more systematic plan is an- 
nounced by the Board of Managers,—-in pursuance of which 


the community will be favqred with discourses from a | 
} 


number of gentlemen of distinction without the pale of 


ise. We wish them entire success. 


of the Rey. lecturer, who like the * Yankee volunteers’ in 
another sphere, went ‘upon his own hook,’—we emphat- 
ically owe the favorable state of the public mind, for the 
sustainment of similar efforts. Such a pioneer as Mr. 
Burnap, deserves to be cherished by the community. We 
hope he may be as suecessful in the labors he proposes for 
this winter ina like course of lectures on ‘ moral and in- 
tellectual culture.’ We observe from his advertisement, 
that this course is designed for both sexes. That last win- 
ter, was addressed, it will be remembered, to young men 
especially. How acceptable it proved to this numerous 


class of our population, the crowds that flocked, night af- 
Hs 


ter night, to hear him, sufficiently attested—as did the | 


rapid sale of the lectures when subsequently published, 
among all classes and ages of the community.—The edi- 
tion was speedily exhausted, we believe, and « second 
edition might have been readily disposed of. We hope 
he will pursue the same plan again. Many who from age 


or indisposition——not to say clashing-business—could not | 


avail themselves of his oral teachings, will peruse the vol- 
ume with pleasure and profit. 


NOTICE, 
] ‘ 


A quarterly meeting of the Sunday School Society wil 


be held on Sunday, the 17th inst. at 6 1-2 o’clock, P. M. | Edition for sale at 88 per dozen. 
atthe ‘Tremont Chapel, Phillips Place, where all those | Apostles for Children, price 25. Cumming’s Questions 
who feel an interest in Sabbath Schools are respectfully | 


invited to attend. 
James H. Werks, Rec. Sec’ry. 


NOTICE. 
The annual discourse before the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism, will be delivered on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 17, by T. M,. Clark, at St. Paul’s Church. The 
Officers and members of the various benevolent societies 
and the public generally, are respectfully invited to attend. 
The services will commence at 6 1-2 o’cloek, and a col- 
lection will be taken up. 
otetieniae aegis manneal emeaene 


MARRIAGES. 


—————$ 




















Tn this city, 11th inst., by Rev Dr Greenwood, Mr 
George R. Minot, to Mrs Harriet Jackson, daughter of 
Dr James Jackson. 

In Cambridgeport, Jan. 12, by Rev Mr Muzzey, Mr 
Frederic Kidder, merchant of this city, to Miss Harriet 
Maria, daughter of Mr Jonathan Hagar of C, 

At Bolton, 6th inst., by Rev Mr Allen, Hon. Stephen 
Minot, of Haverhill, to Miss Ellen P. Gardner, of Bolton. 

In Mansfield, 6th inst, by Rev J. L. Stone, Mr David 
Gardner Jr. of Weymouth, to Miss Emeline Rogers of 





At Toulminville, near Mobile, on the evening of the 
29th December, William Davis, of Charleston, S. C., to 
Helen Toulmin Gaines, grand daughter of the late Hon. 
and Rev Harry Toulmin, formerly of England. 

In Salem on Tuesday evening, Dec 22d, Mr Willram 
Ashby of Salem, aged 84, to Mrs Polly Weekes, widow 
of the late Dr Weekes, of Northam, England, aged 70. 

In Springfield, on the 4th, by Rev W. B. O. Peabody, 
My James Parker, conductor on the Western Rail Road, 
to Miss Ann H. Parsons. ; 

On Tuesday, by Rev W. B. O. Peabody, Mr Lyman 
Chaffe, to Miss Martha Crouch. 

At New Bedford, Jan. 6th, Mr George Washington 
Swift, of Falmouth, Mass. to Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Chase, daughter of Dr J. B. Chase, of N. B. 

At Medfield, Jan 7, by Rev C. Robinson, George New- 
ell Esq. of Boston, ‘to Miss Olive Plympton, daughter ef 
Wales Plympton Esq., of M. ; 

At Augusta, Me., 31st ult, by Rev Mr Judd, Mr Hiram 
S. Jones to Miss Judith F. daughter ef Philip C. Johnson 


{ 
‘ 


the association, as well as by honorary members of prom- | TI 


és , |} isting Monumente, Scripwres, Gems, Cons and Medals. 
Phe other course named was conducted with more reg- | B 


wlarity ; aad to the example—the amply successful example | 


Agriculture, 8vo; do do Gardening, 1000 engravings, 8vo; 
do do Plants, 1000 do, 8vo; do Arboretum et Fruticetuin 


Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 3 vols: The Flower Gar- 
den, hy Charles McIntosh; ‘The Green House, Hot House 
and Stove, by do; The Orchard and Fruit Garden by do; 
The Landscape Gardener, by J. Dennis, 1 vol,’ with 
plates; The London Flora, by Alexander Irvine; The 
Florist Cultivator, by Thomas Willate, Esq. ; Hogg on j 
the Culture of the Carnation and other Flowers; The 
Farmer’s Companion, by the late Hon. Jesse Buel; The 
American Swine Breeder, by H. W. Ellsworth; Man- 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry ; 
| Curtis on British Grasses; Main’s Domestic Poultry ; 

Dickson on Poultry; Blacklock’s Treatise on Sheep; 

Marshall’s Agriculture of the Southern Counties of Eng- 
land, &; Cours Complet d’ Agriculture, theorique, 
| pratique, economique, et de medecine rurale et veterinaire, 


j 16 


—Sermons, on various 
occasions, by Charles Webb Le Bas, A. M.—Life 


= , fa 
a a 
L Diy fem BOOKS IN SPLENDID BINDINGS. 

ew Edition of Burns—with fine plates. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion—2 vols 8vo with 
portraits. 

Cary’s edition of Pope’s Works—1 vol 8vo. 

Wordsworth’s pictorial description and historical illus- 
trations of Greece—1 vol 8vo, with upwards of 350 en- 
gravings on wood, and 28 on steel. 

_- Goldsmith’s History of the Earth and Animated Nature 
a with a portrait and numerous plates, complete 
in 1 vol. 

The complete works of Edmund Spencer, with obser- 
vations on his life and writings. 

Bunyans Pilgrims Progress—the edition edited by Cow- 
den and Scott. Both illustrated and beautifuily bound. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh—in 1 octavo vol. illustrated with 
engravings from drawings by eminent artists, under the 
superintendence of Mr Charles Heath. 

. Rimini and other Poems—by Leigh Hunt, complete in 
vol. 

Marmion—a new and beautiful edition in 1 vol octavo, 
illustrated with a great number of highly finished engrav- 
ings. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works—a new edition in six 
vols., on fine paper. &e. &e. &e. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets. jan 16 


SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. — 
comprised in a series of original dissertations, ar- 
ranged and edited by Alexander Tweedie—a new volume 
containing Dissertations on the Organs of Respiration, by 
C. J. B. Williams, Theophilus Thompson, W. B. Car- 
penter, W. Bruce Joy; edited by Alexander Tweedie, 
with American notes and additions, by W.W. Gerhard. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets. j16 


Shy DIAL, for January—devoted to Literature, Phi- 
losophy and Religion, and designed to furnish a me- 
dium for the finest expression of thought upon the questions 
interesting earnest minds in every community, and aiming 
at the discussion of principles rather than the promotion 
of measures, 

For sale at TICKNOR’S, 


and School streets. 











corner of Washington 


j16 


ALUABLE WORK.—New Remedies—the method 
of preparing and administering them; their effects 
upon the health and disease, economy &c; by Robert 
Dunglison, 1 vol 8vo, 3d edition, brought up to 1841. 
Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School street. j16 


EW JERUSALEM MAGAZINE, for January.— 
Contents:—Discourse from 1 Samuel xv 22, by Hol- 
land Weeks; On the Origin and signification of the Jew- 
ish Sacrifices; The Miracles of the Lord in their Eternal 
Meaning; Fast and Thanksgiving Days; Letters of Rev 
William Hill to Adam Fonerden; The Little Songster; 
Home Education, by Isaac Taylor; Excerpts, or Read- 
ings with my Pencil; Freedom; Connection between the 
Natural and Spiritual Worlds; Necessity of Doctrine in 

order that the Word may be Understood. 
eT by OTIS CLAPP, 121 Washington street. 

J 


ALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITE- 
RATURE OF EUROPE. — Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe, in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by Henry Hallam; 4 vols 8vo, London. 
Just received by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street. j 16 
IEBIG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. — In Press, 
and will shortly be published by JAMES MUNROE 
§ CO., Organic Chemistry, applied to Apriculture and 
Physiology, by Prof. Liebig; with Notes & by J. W. 
Webster, M. D., Professor of Chemistry is Harvard Uni- 
versity. j9 
RS LEE’S NEW BOOK.—The Life and Times 
of Cranmer, by the author of Luther and his Times, 
Three Experiments, &c &c. 


Just published; for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. j9 


OLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS.—Just published, 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, by Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. 16mo 


























and Times of Archbishop Sharpe, by Thomas Stephen, 
8vo—Fuller’s Worthies of England, a new edition by 
| Nattall, 3 vols—Fuller’s History of Cambridge, and of 
| Waltham Abbey, with the appeal of injured innocence— 
| ew edition with notes, by James Nichols—Wells’ Geog- 
Prolegomena, hy Wrangham, 2 vols—Fuller’s Holy and 
| Profane State, Pickering’s Edition—Fuller’s H'story of 


Exercises of Holy Dying, Pickering’s Edition—Donnes® 


| passages from ove hundred and thirty eight eminent Brit- 
ish and Foreign Divines; and embellished with seventy 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 

jan 9 
VUE JUDICIAL HISTORY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS.—Sketches of the Judicial History of Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1630 to the revolution in 1775, by Emo- 
ry Washburn, 1 vol. This day published by CHARLES | 
C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington | 

street. jan9 
+ ig WOMEN OF ENGLAND.—The Women of 
England, their Social Duties and Domestic Habits; 

by Mrs Ellis, late Sarah Stickney. 2d edition. 

Just published; for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 

Washington street. j16 


eo BOOKS — recent importations. — The 
4s Georgiaa Era, 4 vols octavo 

Croly’s Life of Burke, 2 vols octavo 

Memoirs, Letters and Comic Miscellanies of the late Jas. 
Smith, 2 vols 12mo 

ve Truth of Revelation, demonstrated by appeal to ex- 


























entham’s Deonthology, or the Science of Morality, ed- 
| ited by John Bowring, 2 vols octavo 
, Fuller’s History of Cambride and Waltham Abbey 
) Smyth’s Lectures on the French Revolution, 3.vols 8Svo 
| Memvirs of sir James Mackintosh, 2 vols 8vo 
| D’Israeli’s Miscellanies of Literature, 8vo 
| MeGauley’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 8vo 
. The Arabs in Spain, an Historical Narrative, 2 vols 
| Demosthenes upon the Crown, with notes by Bro&&ham 
_ Archbishop Wake’s Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers 
| The Table ‘Talker, 2 vols—The Canadian Naturalist 
' Lives of the Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland 
Fugitive Verses by Joanna Baillie, 12mo 
Law and Lawyers, or Sketches and Illustrations of Legal 

Biography, 2 vols 12mo 
Percey.’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 3 vols 8vo 
| England under seven Administrations, 3 vols 12mo 
| Glossary of Architecture, 2 vols 8vo, 700 engravings 
| Lyell’s Principles of Geology 3 vols 12mo 
| Mrs Somerville’s Connexions of the Physical Sciences 
Hayward on Horticulture, 12mo—Cary’s Dante, 3 vols 
| Chapters on Early English Literature, 12mo- 

Mrs Jameson’s Social Life in Germany, 2 vols 12mo 


For sale by J. MUNROE & CO. j 16 


por SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—Select Hymns for 
Sunday Schools and families. The balance of the 
Hildreth’s Lives of the 





} 


on the Historical parts of the New Testament, for Schools 





The above is a new work just published from MS. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. 


OETHE CORRESPONDENCE, American edition 
—Coethe’s Correspondence with a Child, 1st Amer- 

ican from the English edition, 2 vols 12mo0. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 
Washington street. j 


EW TRACT, for December.—How to spend Holy 
Time; in two chapters—by Henry Ware, jr, D. D. 
being Tract 161 of the A. U. A. 
Just published by the Agents, JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington street. j9 


HRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR JANUARY.— 
Just published. Contents: 
Life and Times of Selina Countess of Huntington 
Decline of the Arts 
Hobbes’ English Works 
Scripture and Geology, by John Pye Smith 
Dana’s Letters to Professor Stuart 
Critical Notices: —Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History; 
An Address delivered at Harmony Grove, Salem, by 
D. A. White; The Musical Magazine; Felton’s Greek 
Reader; ‘The Memory and Example of the Just, by N. 
L. Frothingham D. D.; Bryant’s Selections from the 
aaa Poets; Living for Immortality, by Joho 
“oster. 
Published by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street. jan 9 


NV OUNT BOWDOIN SCHOOL, Dorchester, Mags. 

—The Spring term of this School (situated near 
Rev. Mr Hall’s Church,) will commence on the 3d of 
March next, and continue eleven weeks. Great effort has 
been made to secure good advantages fur obtaining a 
thorough and Classical Education. A school for young 
Ladies will open at the same time. A_ building lately 
erected, commanding a delightful view of the harbor and 
city is now fitting up in the most convenient manner for 
the boy’s school. The arrangement is such that the young 


jan 9 





134 
9 











“se ii 


ladies can receive the instruction of the Principal, assist 


ed by competent Female Teachers. No pains will be 
spared by the Teachers to render these schools worthy of 
patronage. Particular attention will be given to the mor- 
als and manners of the pupils. This place offers a pleas- 
ant retreat for those who wish to spend the summer months 
in the country, where there is a good school, it being on- 
ly three miles from the city, to and from which omnibus- 
es pass almost every hour in the day. Board can be had 
in the family with the Principal, and at other places near 
the schools. 

Tuition.—Latin, Greek, French and Spanish languag- 
es, per term, $8; High Eng.ish Branches, $7; Common 
do. $6; Pupils under eight years of age, $2; Painting, 
Drawing and Needle Work are taught. Painting and 
Drawing, extra, $2; Half of the Tuition payable in ad- 
vance. Application to be made to the Principal. 

G. M. WILDER, Principal. 

Dorchester Jan. 9, 1841. 6t 


HE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MANUAL.—Con- 
taining practical suggestions on Teaching and popu- 

lar Education. By Henry Dann, Secretary of the For- 
eign School Society, London. Prepared for this country 











and families with four maps—price $2 per dozen.—Also, 
Worcesters and Channing’s Catechisms. For sale by | 
S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. j 16 
RANMER AND HIS TIMES, by the author of | 
/ * Luther and his times ’ &c. Greenwood’s Lives of 
the Twelve Apostles, to which is prefixed a life of John 
the Baptist. For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. j 16 
HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS. Edited by Rev. E. 8S. Gin- 
Contents of the No. for January. 
A Sermon by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 





neit. 
Holy ‘Times. 

wood, D. D. 

} Veneration 

Biographical Sketch 

Juvenile Poems 

Introduction to John’s Gospel 

The Baptized Child. A fact 

The City of Edinburgh 

Popular lectares 

Notices of Recent Publications 

Intelligence &c &e &c. 

*,* The publishers respectfully request the attention 

of the Unitarian commuffity to this periedical.—Though 

it has now been established nearly two years, and every 

attempt made to adopt it to the wants of the public, by 

engaging contributions from many of our best writers and 

by supplying every month the most interesting and com- 

plete record of Intelligence both foreign and domestic, at 

great expense of time and labor, yet it has received so lit- 

tle encouragement that we are unable to pay the Editor 

anything like an adequate compensation for his labors, 

A knowledge of the work only is necessary to have it ap- 

preciated, and we would ask those interested in the cause 

which it advocates, to examine the work. WILLIAM 

CROSBY & CO., Publishers. 118 Washington St. 


anges PATHS—or Life in Progpect of Immmortal- 
ity. 

‘ This tittle book consists of short, suggestive medita- 
tions, followed by prayers and sacred poetry, which one 
can hardly read and fail to have the mind awakened to 
thought and reflection upon the most important topics.’ 

Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 

jan [6 epistf 


REENWOOD’S SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
—Sermons to Children, by F. W. P. Greenwood, 














Esq. 





D. D., Minister of King’s Chapel. 
Just published by J. MUNROE & CO. d26 


ec’ 
- » em, 


by 'T. H. Gallaudet. Received by JOSEPH DOW E 22 
Court street. jan 9 
CRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, or « Companion wo 
the Bible. Being a Geographical and Historical ac- 
count of the places mentioned in the Scriptures, accom- 
panied with maps. For sale by JOSEPH DOWE 22 
Court street. jan 9 
JEATURE OF THE TIMES.—A Sermoon preach- 
ed at the Second Church in November last by Rev. 
Chandler Robbins. Also—Rev. C. Robbins’ Thankegiv- 
ing Sermon preached in November 1820. Just published 
by request. For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont 
Row. jan 9 
OOKS.—Sacred Paths; Furness’ Prayers; Brooks?’ 
Prayers; Hartley’s Prayers; Hours for Heaven; 
Pathway of the Savior; Greenwood’s Sermons to Chil-- 
dren; Greenwood’s Lives of the Aposties; Foster’s Liy- 
ing for Immortality. 
For sale by 8S. G, SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 
jan 2 
KIMBALL & PHELPS, 
One Price Store! 
NO. 28, 
WASHINGTON STREET. 


LACK CLOTHS.—Black Cloths of a superior qual- 
ity, color warranted permanent, may be obtained at 

the One Price Store No. 28 Washington Street. Also— 
an assortment of Cloths and Cassimeres suitable for Boys 


Clothing. 3tis dec 26 


EW CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S BOOK.— 

The Pathway of the Savivr, designed for aaa 

school Libraries, and Bible Classes; by a Friend of Chil- 
dren. 




















‘ Be Christ our pattern and our guide ; 
His image may we bear! 
Oh may we tread his poly. sts 
His joy and glory share! 
Also on prey an elegant assortment of Books for 


istm d New Year. 
Christmas an ew BENJ. H. GREENE, 
d 26 124 Washington street. 


WEST INDIA GOODS. 


HE subscribers have for eale a _— and well selected 
T stock of West India Goods and Groceries, and can 
supply Families and Boarding Houses at the lowest prices. 

BISHOP & WITHINGTON, 
6un Corner of Salem and Hanover sts. 
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POETRY. 








HYMN TO THE STARS. 


Ay, there ye shine, and there have shone, 





In one eternal ‘ hour of prime,” 
Each rolling burningly, alone, 

Through boundless space and countless time. 
Ay, there ye shine! the golden dews 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod; 
There, through yon echoing vault diffuse 

The song of choral worlds to God. 


Ve visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 

On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine; 

Yes, bright as then ye siniled, to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 

Ye hold your high, immort tl watch, 


And gird your God’s pavilion there, 


Gold frets to dust,—yet there ye are ; 
Time rots the diamond,—there ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star 
Enahrined an everlasting soul! 
Aud does it not—since your bright throngs 
One ail-enlightening Spirit own, 
Praised there by pure, sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, alone? 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been, 
The glance how rich! the range how vast! 
The birth of time, the rise, the fall 
Of empires, myriads, ages flown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships,—all 


The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw rapt Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign ; 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian bend— 
The living hills his mighty fane! 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky, 
He worshipped at your lofty shrine, 
And deemed he saw, with gifted eye, 
The Godhead in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
_ The children of a mortal sire. 
The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red voleano’s cataract fire, 
Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flame, 
All nature’s ills, and life’s worst woes,— 
Are nought to you: ye smile the same, 


And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Ay, there ye roll,—emblems sublime 
Of Him, whose spirit o’er us moves, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves:— 
Nor is one scene to mortals given, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 
Than yon proud heraldry of heaven— 


Yoo burving blazonry of God! 


(From Friendship’s Offering for 1841.) 
MY BROTHER. 
‘Is this my little brother? 
How cold he is and still! 
Do take him up, dear mother ; 
Is he not very ill?” 


* No, no, my child, the dear one 
Will suffer no more pain; 

°T is death makes him so silent; 
He will not move again.’ 


© Nor hold his little arms out! 
Nor make that pretty noise! 

Nor open wide bis little hand 
To take the pretty toys?’ 


°T was little brother’s spirit 
Which made him laugh and play, 

That which you love you see not, 
There ’s nothing there but clay.’ 


‘Why do you weep, then, mother? 
You said the other day 

To die was only going home; 
Did brother want to stay? 


Will not God love to see him, 
And show him pretty things? 
And if he cries to come to you 


Won’t he give him little wings?’ 


* He has not gone away, child, 

If we love him with our hearts, 
His spirit still will stay with us, 

When his little form departs. 
If you are good and gentle, 

He will always be with you; 
And I will try to grieve no wore, 


Ii you are kind and true. 


7 We ’I!! kiss once more those lips, 


Then we will go away, 
And God will give us happy thoughts, 
If we ask him when we pray.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





BROTHER JONATHAN’S WIFE’S ADVICE TO HER 
DAUGHTER ON THE DAY OF HER MARRIAGE. 
Now, Polly, as you are about to leave us, a 

few words seem appropriate to the occasion. 

Although I regret the separation, yet I am pleas- 

that your prospects are good. You must not 

think that all before you are Elysian fields. 

Toil, care and trouble are the companions of 

frail human nature. Old connexions will be 

dissolved by distance, by time and death. New 
ones are formed. Every thing pertaining to this 
life is on the change. 

A well cultivated mind united with a pleas- 
ant, easy disposition, is the greatest accomplish- 
ment in a lady. I have endeavored from the 
first to the present moment, to bring you up in 
such a manner as to form you fur future useful- 
ness in society.—Woman was never made 
merely to see and be seen; but to fill an im- 
portant space in the great chain in nature, plan- 
ned and formed by the Almighty Parent of the 
universe. You have been educated in habits 
of industry, frugality, economy and neatness, 
and in these vou have not disappointed me. 

It is for the man to provide, and for the wife 
to care and see that every thing within her cir- 
cle of movement, is done in order and season ; 
therefore let method and order be considered 
important. A place for every thing and every 
thing in its time, are good family mottos. 

A thorough knowledge of every kind of busi- 
ness appropriate to the kitchen, is indispensable, 
for without such knowledge a lady is incapa- 
ble of the management of her own business, and 
is liable to imposition by her servants every 
day. But in these things you have been in- 
structed. 

You will be mistress of your own house, and 
observe the rules in which you have been edu- 
cated. You will endeavor above all things to 
make your fireside the most agreeable piace for 
the man of your choice. Pleasantry and a hap- 
py disposition will ever be considered necessa- 
ry to this important end—but a foolish fond- 
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ness is disgusting to all. Let reason and com- 
mon sense ever guide—these aided by a pleas- 
ant, friendly disposition, render life happy ; and 
without these it is not desirable. Remember 
your cousin Eliza. She married with the high- 
est prospects ; but trom a petulent, peevish, and 
complaining disposition, and negligence, every 
thing went wrong; and her home became a 
place of disquietude to her husband. To avoid 
this, he sought a place to pass away vacant 
time, where, associated with those more wick- 
ed than himself, he contracted the habit of in- 
temperance, and all was lost—and poor Eliza 
was thrown upon the charity of her friends. 

Be pleasant and obliging to your neighbors 
—ready to grant assistance when necessary. 
Be careful of their characters, and do not readi- 
ly believe an ill report. Throw the manfte of 
charity over their failings, knowing we are hu- 
man and liable to err. Abbor a tattler, and 
give no place to the reports of such. However 
strong a provocation may be, never contend for 
the last word. 

Let your bible show that it is used. Give 
no place to novels in your library. Let history, 
biography and travels be read, when time and 





sons of the soil going out of town, I envy them 
the freshness and the repose of the spots to 
which they are going. Ample old-fashioned 
kitchens, with their chimney corners of the true, 
projecting, beamed and seated construction, still 
remaining; blazing fires in winter, shining on 
suspended hams and flitches, guns supported on 
hooks above, dogs barking on the hearth below ; 
cool, shady parlors in summer, with open Win- 
dows, and odors from garden and shrubbery 
blowing in ; gardens wet with purest dews, and 
humming at noontide with bees; and green 
fields and verdurous trees, or deep woodlands 
lying all round, where a hundred rejoicing vol- 
ces of birds or other creatures are heard, and 
winds blow to and fro, full of health and life 
and enjoyment. How enviable do such places 
seem te the fretted spirits of towns, who are 
compelled to bear not only their burthen of 
cares, but to enter daily into the public strife 
against selfish evil and ever spreading corrup- 
tion. When one calls to mind the simple abuo- 
dance of farm houses, their rich cream and 
milk, and unadulterated butter, and bread grown 
upon their own lands, sweet-as that which 
Christ broke, and blessed as he gave to his dis- 





opportunity admit—without interfering with 
the important duties of the family. Be not ig- 
norant of the events of the time being—there- 
fore read some journal of the day. 

As to friends who may call on you—never be 
confused or in a hurry; treat them with hospi- 
tality and politeness, and endeavor to make 
them happy in their own way. Never teaze 
them to do this or that which they do not pre- 
fer. True politeness consists in an easy, and 
pleasant deportment, and making our friends 
easy, and permitting them to enjoy themselves 
in that way which is most pleasing to them. 

Speak with deliberation. The other sex tell 
us that ‘ the female tongue is never tired ;’ be it 
so: let it be regulated by reason. 

At the close of the week, if possible, let all 


your work, for the time, be done; so that on | 


Sunday you may improve your time in such a 


manner as will be appropriate to the day, and | 
never, extraordinaries excepted, let your seat be | 


vacant at church. 

As to dress—decency is becoming to all, but 
extravagance opens a door to want; follow the 
fasiiions of the day so faras decency and good 


sense will approve, but avoid singularity. Be- 


not troubled for what you have not; be thank- 
ful for, and take care of what you have. A 
leghorn hat loaded with flowers, will not cure 
the head ache, nor a gold watch prevent the 
consumption.— Vermont Watchman. 


REY. DR NOTT. 

Forty-six years ago, a solitary horseman 
might have been seen traversing the Great 
Western turnpike leading from Albany to Cher- 
ry Valley. The road was then new, and few 
conveniences for travellers were provided. The 
early inhabitants of Central New York had fol- 
lowed up the Mohawk, and passed thence south- 
erly, striking the head waters of the Susque- 
hanna. Though the valley of Cherry Valley 
had been settled for more than a_ half century, 
in 1794, the country east of it was for many 
miles almost uninhabited, and the new road 
passed through a region rough, mountainous, 
and dreary. The long summer day had almost 
drawn to a close, as the solitary horseman pas- 
sed through the gorge in the hills to the east of 
the little valley of cherries, and paused on the 
summit of the road to contemplate the scene be- 
fore bim. He was faint for want of food, and 
his weary and jaded steed needed nourishment 
and rest. But the traveller was lost for a time 
in delightful meditation. The little rural val- 
ley, with its scattered farm houses, and rich 
fields, and noble groves of forest trees, was all 
spread out before him. That Valley was to be 
the scene of his future labors. There he was to 
commence his ministerial career. That horse- 
man was the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, then a young 
man scarce twenty-one years of age, on his 
first journey into what was then considered by 
the inhabitants of New England, the great 
west. He had travelled from Connecticut, and 


we think from the town of Franklin in the. 


county of New London, which, we believe, was 
his native town. 


habitants of that little valley, where more than 
fifty years previous, a few families had settled 
and organized the first anglo-saxon church in 
Central New York. In addition to his labors 
as a pastor, he undertook the charge of a clas- 
sical school,—a large edifice was erected under 
his superintendence, and the academy after- 
wards incorporated, has continued to the pres- 
ent time, and has sent forth large numbers oi 
educated young men. 

In two or three years after his settlement, 


Dr Nott was invited to take charge of a church | 
in Albany, which he accepted, and whither he | 
removed, and where he became celebrated for | 
More than thirty years ago, | 


his pulpit oratory. 
he was Elected President of Union College, 


which office he has continued to fill, and where | 


he has won for himself great honors, and justi 
fied the expectations entertained by his friends 
who advanced him to that responsible station. 
— Olive Leaf. 
[From Howit’s Rural Life in England.) 
THE ENGLISH FARMERS. 

There is no class of men, if times are but 
tolerably good, that enjoy theiselves so highly 
as farmers. They are little kings. Their con- 


cerns are not huddled into a corner, as those of | light attracting my eye, I moved toward it, full 


a town tradesman are. In town, many a man 
who turns thousands of pounds per week, is 
hemmed in close by buildings, and cuts no fig- 
ure atall. A narrow shop, a contracted ware- 
house, without an inch of room besides to turn 
him, on any hand; without a yard, a stable, or 
outhouse of any description ; perhaps hoisted 
aloft, up two or three pair of dirty stairs, is all 
the room that the wealthy tradesman can often 
bless himself with; and there, day after day, 
month after month, year after year, he is to be 
found, like a bat in the hole of a wall, or a toad 
in the heart of a stone, or of an vak tree. Spring 
and summer, autumn and winter go round; 
sunshine and flowers spread*over the world; 
the sweetest breezes blow ; the sweetest waters 
murmur along the vales, but they are all lost 
upon him; he is the doleful prisoner of Mam- 
mon, and so he lives and dies. The farmer 
would not take the wealth of the world on suck 
terms. His concerns, however small, spread 
themselves out in a pleasant amplitude both to 
his eye and heart. His house stands in its own 
stately solitude ; his offices and outhouses stand 
round extensively, without any stubborn and 
limiting contraction ; his acres stretch over hill 
and dale: there his flocks and herds are feed- 
ing ; ‘there his laborers are toiling,—he is king 
and sole commander there. He lives amongst 
the purest air and the most delicious quiet. Of- 
ten when I see those healthy, hardy, full grown 


- 
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He entered upon his labors, | 
and preached with great acceptance to the in- | 


ciples ; their fruits ripe and fresh plucked from 
| the sunny wall, or the garden bed, or the pleas- 
ant old orchard ; when one casts one’s eye Up- 
| on, or calls to one’s memory the aspect of these 
| houses, many of them so antiquely picturesque, 
| 





or so bright looking and comfortable, in deep | 
retired valleys, by beautiful streams, or amongst 
\fragrant woodlands, one cannot help saying | 
{with King James of Scotland, ~when he met | 
Johnny Armstrong :— | 
‘What want these knaves that a King should have?’ | 

| 


FRANKLIN IN PHILADELPHIA. 
On the deep foundations of sobriety, frugali- | 
| ty and industry, the young journeyman built | 
his fortunes and fame; and he soon came to| 
‘have a printing office of his own. Toiling| 
early and late, with his own hands he set types | 
,and worked at the press; with his own hands 
would trundle to the office in a wheelbarrow 
the reams of paper which he was to use. His 
ingenuity was such, he could form letters, make 
‘types and wood cuts, and engrave vignettes in 
copper. The assembly of Pennsylvania respec- 
| ted his merit, and chose him its printer. He, 
planned a newspaper ; and, when he become its | 
proprietor and editor, he fearlessly defended ab- | 
solute freedom of thought and speech, and the | 
inalienable power of the people. Desirous of | 
advancing education, he planned improvements | 
in the schools of Philadelphia ; he invented the. 
system of subscription libraries, and laid the 
‘foundation of one that was long the most consid- | 
erable library in America; he concerted the. 
establishment of an academy, which has ripened 
into a university ; he saw the benefit of union 
in the pursuit of science, and founded a philo- | 
sophical society for its advancement. The in- 
telligent and highly cultivated Logan bore testi- | 
mony to his merits before they had burst upon } 
the world:—‘Our most ingenious printer has the , 
clearest understanding, with extreme modesty. 
He is certainly an extraordinary man ’—‘ of a 
singularly good judgment but of equal modesty’ | 
—‘ excellent, yet humble.’ ‘Do not imagine,’ 
he adds, ‘that I overdo in my character of Ben- | 
jamin Franklin, for | am rather short in it.’ 
When the scientific world began to investigate 
the wonders of electricity,.Franklin excelled all 
observers in the marvellous simplicity, and lu- 
cid exposition of the experiments, and in the 
admirable sagacity with which he efieited from 
tiem the laws which they illustrated. It was 
he who first suggested the explanation of thun- 
der gusts and the northern lights on electrical | 
principles : and in the summer of 1752, going 
out into the fields, with no instrument but a 
kite, no companion but his son, established his | 
theory, by obtaining a line of connection with 
a thunder cloud. Nor did he cease till he has 
mide the lightning a housebold pastime, taught 
his family to catch the subtile fluid in its incon- 
ceivably rapid leaps between the earth and the 
sky, and compelled it to give warning of its 
passage by the harmless ringing of bells. 


| 
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[From Auduhon’s Dpisodes.] 
DANGERS OF THE PRAIRIES. 

On my return from the Upper Mississippi, I 
found myself obliged to cross one of the wide! 
prairies, which in that portion of the United | 
States, vary the appearance of the country.— 
The weather was fine, all around me was fresh | 
and blooming, as if it had just issued from the 
bosom of nature. My knapsack, my gun, and | 
my dog, were all I had for baggage and com- | 
pany. But, although well moceasined, I had 
_moved slowly along, attracted by the brilliancy 
of the flowers, and the gambols of the fawns | 
around their dams, to all appearance as thought- 
less of danger as myself. 

My march was of long duration ; I saw the 
sun sinking beneath the horizon, long before I 
could perceive any appearance of woodland, | 
and nothing in the shape of man I had met! 
with that day. 
| was only an Indian trace, am! as darkness over- | 


at least a copse, in which I might lie down to 
jrest. The night hawks were skimming around 
me, attracted by the buzzing wings of the bee- 
tle, which form their food, and the distant 
| howling of wolves, gave me some hope that I 
| should soon arrive at the skirt of some wood- 
| land. 

I did so, and almost at the same time a fire- 
| of confidence that it proceeded from the camp 
| of some wandering Indians. I was mistaken: 
I discovered by its glare that it was from the 
hearth of a small log cabin, and that a tall 
‘figure passed and repassed between it and me, 
_as if busily engaged in the household arrange- 
ments. 

I reached the spot, and presenting myself at 
the door, asked the tall figure, which proved to 
be a woman, if I might take shelter under her 
roof for the night. Her voice was gruff, and 
her attire negligently thrown about her. I walk- 
ed in, took a wooden stool, and quietly seated 
myself by the fire. The next object that attrac- 
ted my notice, was a finely formed young Indian, 
resting his head between his hands, with his el- 
bows on his knees. A long bow rested against 
the log wall near him, while a quantity of arrows 
and two or three racoon skins lay at his feet. 
He moved not--he apparently breathed not.— 
Accustomed to the habits of the Indians, and 
knowing that they pay little attention to the ap- 
proach of civilized strangers, (a circumstance 
which, in some countries, is considered evincing 
the apathy of their character,) I addressed him 
in French, a language not unfrequenily partial- 
ly known to the people of that neighborhood. 
He raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes 
with his finger, and gave a significant glance 
with the other. His face was covered with blood. 


The track which I followed } 


* . ) 
shaded the prairie, I felt some desire to reach 








The fact was, that an hour before this, as he was 











in the act of discharging o- omen ata raccoon | scribe this, as if by one consent, all firing ceas- 
in the top of a tree, the arrow had split upon the | ed, and oh, heavens! what a sight! The whole 


rord, and sprung with such violence into his 
right eye, as to destroy it forever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare 
I might expect. Sucha thing as a bed was not 
to be seen ; but many large untanned bear and 
buffalo hides lay piled in a corner. I drew a 
fine time piece from my breast, told the woman 
it was late and that [ was fatigued. She had 
espied my watch, the richness of which seemed 
to operate upon her feelings with electric quick- | 
ness. She told me that there was plenty of 
venison and jerked buffalo meat, and that on 
removing the ashes I should find a cake. But 
my watch had struck her fancy, and her curi- 
osity had to be gratified by dn immediate sight 
of it. I took off the gold chain that secured it, 
from around my neek, and presented it to her. 

She was all ecstasy, spoke of its beauty, ask- | 
ed me its value, and put the chain round her | 
brawny neck, saying how happy the possession 
of such a watch would make her. Thoughtless, | 
and, as [ fancied myself, in so retired a spot, se- | 
cure, | paid little attention to her movements. I; 
helped my dog to a good supper of venison, and _ 
was not long in satisfying the demand of my | 
own appetite. 

The Indian rose from his seat as if in extreme | 
suffering. He passed and repassed me several | 
times, and once pinched me in the side so vio- | 
lently, that the pain nearly brought forth an ex- | 
clamation of anger. L[lookedathim. His eye 
met mine, but his look was so forbidding that it | 
struck a chill into the more nervous part of my | 
system. He again seated himself, drew his | 
butcher knife from its scabbard, examined its | 
edge, as I would that of a razor suspected dull, 
replaced it, and again taking his tomahawk from 
his back, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and 
sent me expressive glances whenever our host- | 
ess chanced to have her back toward us. 

Never till that moment, had my senses been 
awakened to the danger which L now supposed | 
to be about me. I returned glance for glance } 
with my companion, and rested well assured 
that, whatever enemies I might have, he was 
not of their number. 

I asked the woman for my watch, wound it 
up, and under pretence of wishing to see | ow | 
the weather might be on the morrow, took up | 
my gun and walked out of the cabin. I slipped | 
a bullet into each barrel, scraped the edges of | 
my flints, renewed the primings, and returned | 
to the hut, giving a favorsble account of my ob- | 
servations. I took a few bear skins, made a! 
pallet of them, and calling my faithful dog to' 
my side, lay down with my gun close by my | 
body, and in a few minutes, was, to all appear- | 
ance, fast asleep. 

A sbort time had elapsed, when some voices | 
were heard, and from the corner of my eyes | 
saw two athletic youths making their entrance, | 
bearing a dead stag on a pole. ‘Bhey disposed 
of their burden, and asking for whiskey, helped | 
themselves freely to it. Observing me and the 
wounded Indian, they asked who I was, and | 
why the devil that rascal, (meaning the Indian, 
who they knew understood not a word of En- 
giish,) was in the house. The mother—for so 
she proved to be, bade them to speak Jess loudly, 
made mention of my watch, and took them to_ 
a corner, Where a conversation took place, the 
purport of which required little shrewdnes in 
me to guess. I tapped my dog gently. He 
moved his tail, and with indescribable pleasure, 
I saw his fine eyes alternately fixed on me and 
raised toward the trio in the corner. I felt that 
he perceived the danger of my situation. The. 
Indian exchanged a last glance with me. 

The lads had eaten and drunken themselves 
into such a condition, that I already looked up- 
on them as hors du combat, and the frequent vis- 
its of the whiskey bottle to the ugly mouth of 
their dam, I hoped would soon reduce her to a 
like state. Judge of my astonishment, reader, 
when I saw this incarnate fiend take a large’ 
carving knife, and go to the grindstone to whet 
its edges. I saw her pouring water on the, 
turning machine, and watched her working 
away with the dangerous instrument, until the 
cold sweat covered every part of my body, in 
despite of my determination to defend myself 
to the last. Her task finished, she walked to 
her reeling sons, and said, ‘ There, that’l] soon 
settle him! Boys, kill you——, and then for | 
the watch.’ 

I turned, cocked my gun locks silently, touch- 
ed my faithful companion, and lay ready to start } 
up and shoot the first who might attempt my | 
life. The moment was fast approaching, and | 
that might have been my last in this world, had 
not Providence made preparation for my rescue. 
All was ready. The infernal hag was advanc- | 
ing slowly, probubly contemplating the best. 
way of despatching me, while her sons should | 
be engaged with the Indian. I was several 
times on the eve of rising and shooting her on | 
the spot: but she was not to be punished thus. , 
The door was suddenly opened, and there enter- | 





ed two travellers, each with a long rifle on his | 
shoulder. I bounced upon my feet, and making | 
them most heartily welcome, told them how | 
well it was for me that they should have arriv- | 
ed at that moment. The tale was soon told. | 
The drunken sons were secured, and the wo- 
man, in spite of her defence and vociferations, 
shared the same fate. The Indian fairly danc- 
ed with joy, and gave us to understand, that as 
he could not sleep for pain, he would watch 
over us. You may suppose we slept much less 
than we talked. The two strangers gave me an | 
account of their once having been in a similar 
situation, Day came, fair and rosy, and with 
it the punishment of our captives. 

They were now quite sobered. Their feet 
were unbound, but their hands still securely 
tied. We marched them into the woods off the | 
road, and having used them as regulators were 
wont to use such delinquents, we set fire to the | 
cabin, gave all the skins and implements to the 
young Indian warrior, and proceeded, well- 
pleased, toward the settlements. 
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MORALITY OF BRITISH POLITICS. 

It was the opinion of a practical statesman 
and sound moralist of antiquity [vide Cicero de 
Offciis| that public policy should rest upon the 
same basis with private morals; and to our com- 
mon sense apprehensions, the principle is equal- 
ly clear. We never could understand why the 
immorality and wrong doing which in an indi- 
vidual case would bring an individual to .the 
gallows, should, when practised on a larger 
scale, exalt a nation to glory. We were never 
more forcibly struck with this reflection, than 
in reading the account of the late ‘brilliant 
exploit’ of the British fleet in the bombardment 
and destruction of St. Jean d’Acre. A few 
passages of the description are so ‘ graphic and 
interesting,’ to copy the language of the English 
newspapers, that we cannot avoid giving them 
a mo-nent’s attention : 


ly grand a sight no one can describe. 


i; sources. 





‘At half past four o’clock, (how shall I de- 


town appeared as if it was in the air ; so awful- 
We saw 
nothing but one devilish cloud extending thou- 
sands of yards into the air and on all sides, and 
then we felt an awful shock, which gave the line 
of battle ships a heel of two degrees, so that you 
may judge, from the moment of the explosion, all 
firing from the town ceased. I think we should 
never have taken it but for the explosion, which 
was caused by one of our shells bursting in 
their main magazine of powder, by which, to 
speak within bounds, two thousand souls were 
blown to atoms, besides beasts of burden .of 
every description. In all, the loss of the Egyp- 
tians is computed at 3000, killed and wounded. 
At daylight, what a sight was exposed to our 
view! The stupendous fortification, that only 
twelve hours before could boast of being among | 
the strongest in the world, was so riddled, we 
could not find a square foot that had nota shot. 
On the morning of the 4th, I went ashore to 
witness the devastation ; the sight beggared all 
description. The bastions were strewed with 
dead, the guns dismounted, and all sorts of hav- 
oc. I then came to the spot where the explo- 
sion took place ; it has laid a space of two acres | 
quite bare, and hollowed it out as if a quarry 
had been worked there for years. And, oh 
heavens, whata sight! It makes my blood run | 
cold to write of it. Mangled human bodies of 
both sexes, strewed in all directions, women search | 
ing for their husbands and relatives, tearing their | 
hair, beating their breasts, and howling and cry- | 
ing most piteously ; God forbid | should ever see | 
the like again.’ 
And why this infernal] scene of carnage, de- | 
struction, and horror? Were these people, thus | 
‘ mangled and blown to atoms,’ at war with | 
England ? No. Had they commitied aggres- | 
sions upon English commerce, or threatened | 
hostilities against English subjects, or in any | 
way sought to quarre}, or proyoked an attack? | 
Nothing of the kind. Why then were they | 
‘blown to atoms,’ by the twentyfour pounders | 
| 





and the bombshells of a British fleet? Bless 
thy simple ignorance, gentle reader,—it was 


only a stroke of policy! Half a dozen ‘diploma- | 


tic’ gentlemen, sitting comfortably round a sea- | 
coal fire in London, after tossing over protocols | 
and despatches, cry out—‘Fie on this quiet life! | 
We want work!’ Forthwith proceeds from the 
fat slumbers of Downing-street and the gilded 
pomps of Pimlico and Windsor, an order to the 
British Admiral to ‘interfere’ between the Grand ! 
Turk and the Egyptian Pasha. The result is— 
a city is blown into the air, three thousand peo- | 
ple, with whom no Englishman has any quar- | 
rel or hostility, are shot, burnt, mangled, and | 
done to dire death, in a manner that makes. 
even the iron nerves of a soldier shudder to de- | 
scribe. 

However, it was ‘a most brilliant and gallant | 
affair,’ as the English newspapers assure us; | 
and Admiral Stopford is to have honors, pen- | 
sions, and a title for it. Much good may they } 
do him. 


Lord Clive was rewarded in the same | 
way, if we remember right, for the robberies | 
and bloodshed he perpetrated in India, by which, | 
according to a vote of the House of Commons, | 
he ‘deserved the thanks of the country,’ or some- | 
thing similar. But Lord Clive finished by cut- | 
ting his own throat; for bloodshed and robbery, 
even when sanctioned by the British House of 
Commons, are not particularly serviceable in 
quieting a man’s conscience. 

We despise cant, on all occasions, but we, 
cannot understand the morality that will justify | 





} 


_ such coldblooded massacres in a time of peace. | 


A ‘stroke of policy,’ forsooth! Really, this blow- | 
ing cities into the air by wholesale, is a little | 
too bloody business for a ‘diplomatist’ to do with 
a spirt of his pen.— Boston Courter. 
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112 Washington street d 26 


XFORD EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE AND, 

TESTAMENT, printed on fine paper, large type, | 

an! elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt clasps. | 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 

BROWN, Louporters of Foreign Books, 112 Washington | 

street. jan 2 | 


TELLS’ GEOGRAPHY of the Old ac-New Tes- } 
tament.—An Hfistorical Geography of the Old and | 
New Testament, by Edward Wells, D. D.—8vo. 
Fresh supply just received hy 
Cc. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
j 2 112 Washington sireet. 
a ONTGOMERY’S practical detail of the Cotton | 
VE Manufacture of the United States of America with 
that of Great Britain, Ulustrated by appropriate engra. | 
vings. A fresh supply received this day at TICKNOKS, | 
corner of Washington and School streets. dec 19 


PYNHE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1841—being Specimens ( 
of Metropolitan Literature, edited by G. S. Hillard, 
Esq.—Just published: for sale at TICKNOR’S. dd | 


N EW SERIES OF GERMAN STORTES.—Gawm- | 
3 mer Grethel; or German Fairy Tales and Popular } 
Stories, from the collection of M. M. Grimm, and other | 
2d series. { 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington street. 5D. 4 





\ EMOIR OF DR. BOWDITCH.—Memoir of Na- | 
EL thaniel Bowditch, prepared for the Young; printed | 


for the Warren street Chapel, 12:mo, price 50 cents. \ 


This day published by J. MUNROE & CO., 134} 


Washington street. 


26 

OANNA BAILLIE.—Fugitive Verses, by Joanna | 

Baillie, L2mo, Loneon. 

Unitarianism tried by Sertpture and Experience: a 
compilation of Treatises and Testimonies im suppert of | 
Trinitarian Doctrines and Evangelical Principles, by a 
Layman. 12mo, Loudon. 

American Unitarianism, Popery, and African Coloni- 
zation, by John Dunmore Lang. T2me, London. , 

Just received by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing. | 


tonstreet. > j2 


j 





NEW BOOKS.—Howitr’s Rural Lite of Enghnd, | 

Ist American edititon, 1 vol Svo 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, 2 vols 12mo 

The Dream and other Poems, by Ilion. Mrs Norton 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, by S.'T. Coleridge 

Sermons to Children, by PF. W. P. Greenwood, D. D. 

Memoirs of Nathaniel Bowditeh, prepared for the young 

Mrs Adams’ Letters, second edition, 2 vols 4 

Bryant’s Selections from the American Poets 

Hatleck’s Selections from the British Pocis, 2 vols 

Thoughts in Past Years, by the author of the Cathedral 

City of the Calphs, or Travels in the City of the Caliphs 
along the shores of the Persian Galf §e, 2 vols 

Sowing and Reaping, by Mary Howitt 

Keighily’s History df England, 5 vols Pamily Library 

Boston Almanac for 1841 

Mackintosh’s History of England, 5 vols 12mo 

Blind Alice—The Merchant’s Daughter 

Quincy’s History of Harvard University, 2 vols 8vo 

The Poetry of Woman, by the Author of the Palfveys 


Sacred Paths, 18iwo0 &e &e 
For sale by J. MONROE §& CO., 134 Washington 
street. . j2 








ATEW BOOK, by the Author of Twice Told Tales.— 
Grandfather’s Chair, a History for Youth, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 3 


Just received by J. MUN LOE § Cco., 134 Washing- 
d 5 


ton street. 


ORTFOLIOS—Pocket Books—Work Boxes—Guld 
_ and Silver Pencil Cases—Rodgers’ Penknives and 
Scissors. A good assortment received and for sale by S. 


G. G, SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. d26 
ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 13) 


Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. J H JENKS, 








june 6 G. W. PALMER, 
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St 
(CROSBY § Co's NEW JUVENILES. — 7. 
five Cent Juveniles, ten different kinds, vigeTee 
and Fables—Jemmy’s Journey—Spring, Summe ey 
tumn ain! Winter—Grandmama’s Book of Rhewed. Au. 
and the Bean Stalk—Law among the Birds—Stoy} Jack 
Rhymes—all bound in cloth, extra gilt, in the "4 
style, with numerous engravings. neatest 
Interesting Stories for young Children, with col 
engravings. “olored 
Mrs Trimmer’s Ladder to Learning—a new eg} 
from the 13th London edition, with 79 wood engravine 
‘he Well Bred Girl; or Hints on Good Manners - 
The Annualette, for 1841—a Christmas and NewYe: ’ 
Gift for Children. sod 
The Youth’s Keepsake for 1841, a Christmas ang x 
Year’s Gift for Youth, and New 
Also, a large collection of Juvenile Books, of aj] kinds 


tion, 


suitable for Presents. 
Just published by 
WILLIAM CROSBY & co 
d 12 18 Washington « 


E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dow ig 


e Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 12 
wee A) 


( RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY,—for the Trea; 
of Spinal Distortions, Cluh-Feet; ete. At 5 ),,; 
Knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance ¢ a 
accommodated with board in the immediate NE Tels. 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M.D. Suroeen. 
We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Browns r 
of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affen:: _ 
Clul,-Feet, and other Distortions of the human bo - 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon, 
John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynali's 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries, J.). 
Homans, M. S. Perry, W. Channing, aate. C 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Bivens, 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George W. 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. U. Lane, Buy. 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, Geo; “3 
Bartlett, Jobn Flint, J. V. C. Smith. . 

The above Institution has now been in operation over 
two years. During this time, a large number of Inya!i:is 
have been admitted, who were suffering under almost ey 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly curvarures 0, 

ee : Fae m4 ’ et: 2 4] 
the Spine and Cluh- Feet, of all variety and degree. 

The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conforn. 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac. 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern Orth. 

edie Institutions of Europe. With what success it ha 
een attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. . 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 
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QUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, — Inst recejval 
I at the Sunday School Depository, 124 Washinst), 
street, a fresh supply of Sunday School Books, | ‘Th 
purchasing are invited to call, and those at a dist 
have particular attention paid to their orders. 
—Just published— 
Hope en, Hope Ever! by Mary Howitt 
Strive and Thrive, by do 
Country Rambles 
A Gift fromm my Teachers 
Historic Tales, by Mrs Lee 
Industry, by a Lady 
The Schclar’s Aid e 
The Scholar’s Friend 
Also, a good collection of Books for Teachers. 
Orders gratefully received. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington, coruer Water st. 
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FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, $e. 
AT RETAIL. 
F, NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, has jnst 
returned from New York, with an elegant assortment 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassiieres 
Edinboro’, Silk Plush, Fringed Daimask and Velvet 
SHAWLS. 

Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. iii 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink; pearl and white. 

MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 
styles. Lace Veils. Black and colored Alepines and 
Bombazines of the best make. 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkts; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Nankins, and other arti- 
cles at the lowest prices. 

{G- The attention of purchasers is invited to this ex. 
tensive Stock of desirable New Goods. march 28 


BOARPING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Refer to Sidney Wiliard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Buck- 


ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Everett, | 


A. Rice, Trustees of the School. ‘ 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of Septem er, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiving divide We 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 
five weeks. 

Board §c. for a year, 

a Winter or Spring,50 in 
Summer or Fall, 45 ) advance. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart: 
ment, £6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
#55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter, 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
charge, by the ordinary Teachers or by Mr Vaurier, 
for $8 00. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the wants of 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. 

A new house has just been completed, made expressly 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. ; 

A few vacancies will be made m the family at the end 
of the present year. 5 

A few pupils can be received into the family and school 
from Monday morning to Friday P. M., for $43 00 te 
quarter. 


$150 Always} 


one quarter, 


D. MACK, Principal. 
Cambridge, July 1st, 1840. july 


GREENWOOD’s HYMNS. 

ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 

edition® of ©A CoLLecrien OF PsaLMs and 
Hymns FOR CHRISTIAN Worsuip,’ by Rev. F. W. 
YP. GREENWOOD. : 

This coliection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 2)- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and has 
given great satisfvetion where it has been used. 

The sollowing are some of the societies and towns it 
which the buck ts in use, viz. —King’s Chapel, (Rev. I. 
W. P. -Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robhins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Society 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Messi 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambri.ige, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lexingion, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do- 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfiehi, Beverly, 
Dedham, Mediord, Billerica, Wattham, Lynn, Brookline, 
Mass. — Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H. i Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn 
—Providence, Newport, R. 1.—Bratdeboro’? Vt.—Ricl- 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Lil. 
—St. Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other pla 
ces in New Englund and the Southern and Western States: 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No fur 
ther alierations or additions are contemplated. Socieres 
cnd Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
wollection, and those wishing copies for that purpore wil 
be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) j6 
I ee THE ONE PRICE STORE, No. 28 Washing: 

ton street, families ean suy ply themselves with 
Woollen Goods adapted to the se ason, of good fabric and 
at fair prices. Also a prime assortment of Sheettmngs aul 
Shirtings at lower prices than at any other store. [ut 
chasers can be satisfied of this fact by examining for 
themselves. r 


Persons ata distance can have their oie 
executed on precisely the samme terms as if prese nt. 

Within a few days the subseribers have added largely 
to their stock, among which are prine Whitney Blankets 
good size, at $4,50—Flamnels of superior quality fei 
25 to 59 cents per yard, : 

Also—2 cases more very stont Cassimeres, which they 
will sell at the same low prices asthe other lot, viz: 87 1-2 
cents per yvard. This article is uacommonly well mani 
fuctured, and very wide. We feel contident that there 8 
no article of the kind and quality that can be purchased 
in any quantity at so low a rate. 

Constantly on hand, Oil Cloths of every width. 

Just received, one case very stout German Oiled Floor 
Cloth, for Entry Carpets, ~ 

dd KIMBALL & PHELPS. 
| 


’ ae a - ~ ‘ . a me 
CHRIS'TIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 

BY DAVID REED. 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

TERMS.— Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, oF 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. ; 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. P 
_ No subseription discontinued, except at the dis 
cretion of the pablisher, until all arranges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, '¢ 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed # 
Davip REED, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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